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INTRODUCTION 


It is generally agreed that investigation of temporal structures 
appropriate for various communities directly reveals entire 
cognitive complexes. Each culture creates its own visions of the 
world and man and manifests its characteristic temporal con- 
sciousness, which co-determines these visions.! This conviction, 
fundamental to understanding the essence of culture, has 
appeared in Polish humanities only recently? whereas it had 
been well established in research conducted in other countries.3 
Symbolic representation of everyday time, comprising basic 
operations of making the universe meaningful,* belongs to such 
neglected areas. According to J. Tomicka and R. Tomicki, 
a vision of the world is reflected primarily in elements of 
everyday life — in incantations accompanying work, in magic 
formulas, proverbs, tales and folk legends, customs and rites.5 
The present study attempts to deduce such a model from Polish 
traditional folklore (within the Slavic context). The nature of the 
material under investigation required interdisciplinary struc- 
tural-semiotic analysis of standard Polish ethnographic-folk- 
loric sources: ZWAK, MAAE, Lud, DWOK, as well as mono- 
graphs based on fieldwork, and other resources principally from 
the XIXth and the beginning of the XXth centuries. 

Interest in temporal structures, as elementary forms of 
articulation of the world, remains strictly in the realm of 
questions concerning proto-motives of human activity and 
existence; it connects with a search for deep semantic structures 
and a new strategy of integration of knowledge about man.°® 
Hence, contemporary folkloristic explorations as well as theo- 
retical folkloristics in Poland, tend to adopt an increasingly 
anthropological perspective.’ They especially highlight the 
importance of human activities in creating meanings; they focus 
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studies on questions of symbol, myth and ritual; they regard 
symbolic thinking as crucial for human existence (homo 
symbolicus), revealing the deepest aspects of reality and elemen- 
tary structures of human imagination.’ 

Thus, the very nature of investigated material demands 
a subjective stance: 


Time exists objectively, but not separately. Therefore, when we speak 
about time, in fact we do not speak about time but about the world 
and man [...] Their real sense may be expounded through anthro- 
pological reduction: treating statements about time as shortened and 
surrogate expressions, with man as their ontological subject.® 


E. Cassirer, too, writes about a human temporal world: he 
postulates a discovery of its true nature through an analysis of 
cultural forms.!° All behaviors of a collective subject develop in 
a definite “here and now” structure of reality, in a concrete 
situation created by certain objective interrelationships, tran- 
scendental vis-a-vis people. And such reality is relative to the 
natural-social mode of existence of subjects, to their way of 
perception of the external world.1! Thus, experience of tem- 
porality compels distinct cultural patterns and norms, conscious 
and unconscious standards of cultural behavior — both verbal 
and non-verbal. It produces a kind of supra-text, in which the 
code of cosmic and existential order organizes the universe and 
determines the essence of social existence!* and a metaphorical- 
-mythological cast of mind. The quality of time units differen- 
tiates metaphors-words, metaphors-objects and metaphors- 
-events; it supplies these metaphors with meaning, as well as with 
a special kind of logic, which L. Lévy-Bruhl called pre-logical 
thinking, based on the law of participation.!3 

Reversal of perspective — i.e. starting with time and its textual 
determinants — enables reconstruction of the ideological supra- 
-text of the folkloric natural calendar. It renders possible an 
overview of mechanisms triggering off various kinds of expres- 
sion, occurring especially in daily communication: in situations 
of solicitude and mystical situations.!* It also enables liberation 
from dogmatic limitations of normative aesthetics of folklore 
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understood as verbal art, going beyond canonical genre categor- 
ization, and inclusion of elusive forms as well as those arising 
from the application of the communication theory of the 
genre.!° This method of scientific investigation seems to ap- 
preciate fully the anthropological and humanistic character of 
folklore, which is argued in D. Simonides’s publications.!® This 
is also in accordance with C. Hernas’s postulate of studying 
folklore in terms of theory of culture, ie. of conducting the 
analysis of a part (i.e. folklore) and a whole (i.e. culture) on the 
same level — determined by inquiry into humanistic content and 
patterns of living.17 Such understanding of folklore also enables 
to ground its manifestations on their original customary context 
— in agreement with the postion taken by K. W. Czistow about 
the syncretistic nature of traditional culture and the impos- 
sibility of understanding folklore without detailed investigation 
of a substratum lying at its basis.18 The supra-text of folklore 
constitutes a specific ,,philosophy”’ of being which determines 
a hierarchy of particular folkloric texts. They operate on verbal, 
objective, actional, social, structural, genetic and functional 
levels. Their three intersecting strata of meaning — exegetical, 
operational and positional — are counterparts of the syntactic, 
semantic and pragmatic aspects in semiotic analysis of a cultural 
text. 

Primordial structures of folk imagination, disclosed by an 
analysis of temporality, manifest the essence of the archaic phase 
of folk consciousness. It unites utilitarian, rational, practical and 
symbolic, mythological, ritualistic, irrational elements and ac- 
tions into dual knowledge. A temporal perspective also supports 
a systemic view of diverse human activities: it correlates 
technological processes (real needs) with a universal mythical 
system to create a uniform vision of the world, a network of 
inseparable ideological, semantic, genetic and functional inter- 
relationships.?° 

This uniformity is evinced by the everyday scenarios analysed 
in the present study,?° axiologically differentiated key sequences 
of the ordinary nocturnal-diurnal cycle. They comprise the 
fundamental binary opposition of general meanings of Night- 
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-Day (reflecting the superior polarity of darkness and light), and 
primarily the temporal thresholds: daybreak and nightfall. They 
are separated by the pair of notions connected with the central 
temporal phase: midday and midnight (these thresholds create 
a “closed-circuit” corresponding to the macrotime of the annual 
cycle). Such natural pattern structured the present study of 
temporal experience, and arranged it according to the decreasing 
vector: from the most general meanings — bi-dimensional struc- 
ture of folk temporality (chapter I), through the Night-Day 
formula (chapters II and III), to detailed explication of four 
moments of sacred time breaking the circular continuum of 
nocturnal-diurnal time (chapters IV-VII). The closing section of 
the present study signalizes the problem of artifacts — i.e. the 
smallest time units derived from assimilation of external notions, 
elements of an alien code (chapter VIII). Assumption of an 
anthropocentric way of viewing the researched material brought 
about a shift in focus onto multi-level existential situations 
crystallized around the distinguished temporal phases. However, 
it did not preclude possibilities of re-interpretations and additions, 
both in terms of the assumed conception and beyond it. 
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CHAPTER I 


TIME AND ORDER. BI-DIMENSIONAL 
STRUCTURE OF FOLK TEMPORALITY 


Some say that time is Fire, others — that it is the Lord of Creation 
(Pradzapati). Some represent it as a season of the year, others — as 
a month, a day or even a moment [...] Some say that it is an instant 
(muhurta); but what is absolutely One, has many shapes. 

(Mahabharata XII, 224, 5-54) 


According to many scientists, intensive and multi-dimensional 
consciousness of time could not appear until in agrarian 
communites. Their sense of temporality served as the basis for 
creation and segmentation of universal social time, festivals, 
rites connected with the sequence of agricultural activities, 
seasons of the year and times of the day, phases of growth of 
crops or domestic animals. Collective nature was a principal 
characteristic of this time (E. E. Evans-Pritchard called it 
structured time, reflecting interpersonal relations in a social 
structure).1 This time was differentiated and measured by events 
of collective life connected with stages of work. Temporal 
conceptualization was accomplished in the course of collective 
struggle with nature: real human time was structured as a natural 
continuum governed by laws of physical time. Temporal aniso- 
tropy (a stream of many kinds of time) served these practices: it 
was the ecological time of creative growth, vegetation time, it 
reflected man’s relation to his natural environment determined 
by the rhythm of his occupations. This time-flow indicated not 
merely a quantative growth but also a qualitative one — bloom- 
ing, ripening, etc. Thus, it was the time of life manifested 
through collective work, of care for the future; it was concrete 
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time, a common denominator of vegetative continuity. It 
was a sign of homogeneity of the macrocosm and the microcosm, 
of the inviolable symbiosis of the times of Nature, Earth 
(ecological time) and Man (biological time), measured by 
the same scale, having the same intervals. H. Ditfurth claimed 
that man’s inherent sense of his harmony with the universe 
was not a mere romantic illusion of philosophers of nature, 
but that such harmony really exists.2 Human and natural 
life, lasting in one monolithic act of work and consciousness, 
were represented in parallel terms, in profoundly spatio-tem- 
poral categories-images. Time ripened like seed in the soil, 
sown there together with a farmer’s toil. Its flow was touchable 
and visible. This reified, real time, was determined by the 
natural order as the eternal and sole objective pattern inspiring 
human activity. This time was felt, immanent in human ex- 
periences as their inseparable component. It was devoid of 
any immobile, stable background, its motion absorbed all 
reality. In this temporal perspective, all astrobiological objects 
such as the sun, stars, the earth, etc., were cognized by 
man neither through individual contemplation nor through 
disinterested reflection, but in the collective process of work 
and struggle with nature. In this way man shaped his overall 
vision of the cosmos. 

Immersion in the eternal rhythm of nature, creating unity and 
harmony of the universe, was governed by the principle of 
subordination. Successful agricultural work, equivalent to hap- 
piness, depended on performing particular actions at their 
appropriate time. Hesiod, in his well-known didactic poem The 
Works and Days commands people to be moderate and do 
everything at an appropriate time, as love of order is best for 
man and disorder is his mortal enemy.* This hymn to work 
stipulated a way of life whose rhythm remained in unappeased 
harmony with the natural laws. This model had its biblical 
exegesis, too, expressed in the form of a poetic meditation which 
combined religious experiences of The Old Testament and the 
hellenic philosophy: 
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To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven: 

A time to be born, and a time to die; a time to plant, and a time to 
pluck up that which is planted; 

A time to kill, and a time to heal; a time to break down, and a time 
to build up; 

A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time to 
dance; 

A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together; 
a time to embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing; 

A time to get, and a time to lose; a time to keep, and a time to cast 
away; 

A time to rend, and a time to sew; a time to keep silence, and a time 
to speak; 

A time to love, and a time to hate; a time of war, and a time of peace. 

(Eccl 3, 1-8) 


Many folkloric forms preserved both this diversity of the time 
scale and the cosmic unity producing universal harmony. They 
also preserved authentic logic of primitive archetypal com- 
binations and images. 

Cosmicization of the circular time, subordination of earthly 
matters to the universal order were determined principally by the 
solar cycle, but also by the lunar cycle. The natural cycles were 
imposed on man as his main temporal standards. The fundamen- 
tal units of human time comprised the year (the interval of the 
complete rotation of the sun, of the annual cycle), the month (the 
interval between two conjunctions of the moon and the sun) and 
the day (the interval between appearance and disappearance of 
the sun in two different points of the horizon). In structural 
terms they were monolithic: the relationship of the comic cycle to 
the year reflected that of the year to the month and the day. Each 
of these forms of time realized the universal cyclicism of creation 
(being) and return to chaos (destruction). Observation of the 
heavenly bodies, and especially of the time embodied in the daily 
movement of the sun, formed the foundations for defining its 
recurring cyclicism, for experiencing its changeability; as always 
the final phase was simultaneously the initial one. This temporal 
process may be illustrated as a homogeneous zigzag:* 
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Bi 


A2 
B2 


This time was not rectilinear: it was either static or reversible. 
It was self-contained time (“a day succeeds a night, a night 
succeeds a day in an eternal sequence’’ — Nkp 1, 536, 17), circular 
(kyklos means a circle), returning incessantly to its starting point 
according to the eternal cyclicism (the earth’s annual rotation 
round the sun and daily rotation round its axis). This cyclicism 
consisted in perpetual creation (creatio continua) and de-creation 
of reality, repeated according to the timeless law established in 
illo tempore and resultant patterns of change. Cyclical phenome- 
na consist in the circulation of times (circuitus temporum, 
according to St. Augustine), which brings about constant 
regeneration of reality. The periodical creation and de-creation 
of the world continually reveals what already passed and is to 
become again.> This process is highlighted by the vision of 
self-contained time according to Ecclesiastes: 


The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to his 
place where he arose. 

The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about unto the 
north; it whirleth about continually, and the wind returneth again 
according to his circuits. 

All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. 

[..] 

The thing that hath been, it is thar which shall be; and that which is 
done is that which shall be done; and there is no new thing under the 
sun. 

(Eccl 1, 5-9) 
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This never-ending sequence was also expressed metaphorical- 
ly in the following folk riddle: “there are two buckets poised in 
the well — when one goes up, the other goes down; this process 
repeats constantly” [day and night] (Folf Pzl 180, 764). 

These recurrences were also reflected in representations of the 
circular time in terms of dichotomous, endlessly repeated 
reversals, observed in nature. This pendulum time unites my- 
thological contraries — the flow of time as continual motion of 
a spindle between two extreme postions. E. Leach asserts the 
conception of time based on a succession of changes and 
interruptions belongs to the most elementary, primeval ways of 
metaphorical representation of time.® Archaic, cosmocentric 
time orientation constituted the fundamental element of folk 
temporal consciousness: it codified order through duration and 
recurrence, rhythm and speed (the regular movement of the 
heavenly bodies as a manifestation of the cosmic harmony), and 
through co-ordination of these qualities. Man’s physiological- 
-functional rhythm, conditioning his life, was being adapted to 
the superior physical rhythm. Temporal adjustment of man’s 
behavior to this cyclicism sanctioned the universal harmony, but 
also his dependence upon natural forces determined anisotropy 
of time. In archaic mentality, each dimension, each interval of 
time (and space) had its specific value, which in turn regulated 
human actions — unlike in contemporary European philosophy 
dominated by the conception of time as a homogeneous medium 
analogous to empty space.’ 

Folk axiology distinguished two principal qualities of time: 
favorable (happy) and unfavorable (unhappy). This distinction 
reflected the causal relationship between reality and occult 
forces conditioning it, with particular periods and points of time 
defined through manifestations of mystical forces. The fate of 
a human being (integrated with nature) was governed by 
supernatural forces, taking the shape of either deities or 
mysterious and elusive creatures. Man attempted to cognize time 
through comprehending its qualitative and cyclic aspects and 
meanings coded in them. He also endeavored to familiarize 
himself with the domineering character of natural time (“Time 
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is the Lord of this world’ — Nkp 1, 355, 16) by adapting the 
rhythm of his life to it. 

In preserved forms of traditional culture the archaic idea of 
self-contained time relates to the open, linear conception of time 
introduced by Christianity. The linear time forms not a circle but 
a vector, a straight line, with two extremes: the beginning (divine 
creation) and the end (destruction of the earthly world, the vision 
of the Apocalypse). The entire history of humanity, governed by 
God, takes place between these two polarities. This understand- 
ing of time reveals a vision of the world totally different from the 
cyclical one, subordinated to the notion of reversible time. 
Christianity created organically continuous time, established 
a strong connection of the present with the past and the future 
(the circular time grouped all these elements as if on one level, 
making them in a sense simultaneous®), and placed man in the 
centre of the universe (anthropocentric conception of religion). 
Christianity viewed time as part of eternity, comprising the 
drama of Incarnation and Doomsday. This makes time not 
a continuum of changes, but the presence belonging to and 
leading to God.° In the realm of folk culture the fusion of natural 
time and Christian time (of the Judeo-Christian religion) 
inherent in myth, resulted in the separation of ordinary secular 
duration and the sacred time (superior to it). These moments of 
sacred time broke the continuum of circular time: they deter- 
mined its movement and recreated life through the mythical 
history of Christ combined with the pagan solar myth regulating 
the rhythm of perpetually regenerating and dying nature. This 
cult was structured according to the rhythm of the annual 
renewal of the world: in its periodical recurrences man sought 
contact with the supernatural world. Thus the myth (the ritual 
equals the myth in action) united contrary, though not incom- 
patible, conceptions of time: irreversible and reversible;!° it 
associated great feasts of the Christian calendar with the crucial 
moments in the natural cycle. The festive rhythm of Christian 
liturgy was in harmony with the structural basis of pre-Christian 
rites.11 The amalgamated natural and ecclesiastical rhythms not 
only defined the ritualistic scenario, but also codified qualities of 
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time.!? Thus, the Christian doctrine provided the conceptual 
framework (through continual actualization of principles of 
faith), in which the secular time was subordinated to the festive 
time — the attribtue of God. Let us present this dichotomy by 
means of the diagram given by H. Czerwinska:!3 


time 


secular sacred (holy) 
(the Profane world) (the Sacred world) 
mythical time festive time 
as primordial ime as time of a feast (a rite) 
negative positive 
(diabolic order) (divine order) 


The dichotomous structure of time comprised two strata: the 
real (day-to-day) and the symbolic (festive). They organized 
symbols of the religious system into the periodicity!* of activity 
and rest, as two fundamental phases in the rhythm of man and 
nature. Passage from one to the other was made possible by the 
vehicular function of the ritual, creating No Time. The day-to- 
-day realm was regulated by the rhythm of activity and rest; it 
was the time of “‘works and days.” During particular seasons of 
the year it was different and flowed at a different speed: slower in 
winter, more dynamically in summer (as well as in smaller time 
units). However, its meaning was always the same: instrumen- 
tality of aims and actions, and the situation of solicitude 
connected with satisfying basic needs.'5 All forms of human 
psychosocial expression were subordinated to this aim, which 
was possible to accomplish through following certain rules of 
conduct, derived from the relationship between man and the 
comos as represented in folk ontology. In folk culture of the 
XIXth century (uniting pre-Christian, Slavic and Christian 
cultural systems, attitudes and values) it assumed the form of the 
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triad: the man — the cosmos — God. Man has always attempted 
to give a spiritual, religious or mythological sanction to his 
actions. The time of agricultural work, conditioned by natural 
rhythms and religious practices, constituted his basic system 
of reference. 

The sequence of ordinary, daily activities belonged, then, to 
the time of eternal life, motion — to the real time, governed by 
reason, organized by man. It was placed within the framework of 
dies artificialis —i.e. the time from sunrise to sunset — which was 
the “divine measure’’ for those working in the fields.!° As work 
was given by God, it belonged to man’s obligations, to the 
established order of divine laws. Timeless natural laws deter- 
mined the everyday rhythm of his activity and passivity, 
formulated in the simple principle of conduct: “‘sleep at night, 
work during the day” (Nkp 1, 536, 11). It was the familiar time, 
the time of light, as agricultural work could be done only during 
the day — night work was regarded as heresy, as violation of the 
rhythm of nature, of the perpetual human and cosmic order. 
Each deviation from this rhythm was dangerous as a manifes- 
tation of abnormality: it denoted disorder, decomposition, 
death, chaos, disharmony, cacophony.!’ This model of tempus 
faber takes the shape of logical axes, defining simple contrary 
structures of pansymbolic functions: 
time of work — day — light — familiar space — life 
time of non-work — night — darkness — non-familiar space — death. 

The natural rhythm defined stable segmentation of time: its 
phases functioned as temporal indications of man’s daily 
activity: 1) early dawn, 2) dawn, 3) sunrise, 4) breakfast time, 5) 
forenoon, 6) the time of bringing cattle home for noontime, 7) 
noon, 8) early afternoon, 9) after dinner, 10) afternoon, 11) early 
evening, 12) sunset (Kolb 8, 298). 

The repetitive rhythm of life (natural and human) demanded 
permanent sacrifices which were meant to regenerate and order 
time. Thus, the need for periodical re-actualization of scenarios 
of the re-creation of life, re-actualization of the mythical 
archetype, the need for periodical repetition of the act of 
creation, i.e. of maintaining universal harmony, was the under- 
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lying principle of the sacred time which formed a fundamental 
component of folk temporal consciousness. It was the time of 
man’s activity in the sphere of non-work, the time of reflection, 
the festive time, the time of creation of a new world, of bonds 
(positive rituals) and barriers among people (negative rituals). 
This time may be represented as a spiral, crossing in many points 
the line of ordinary time, placed inside it.18 In some periods, the 
flow of rectilinear ordinary time got “disturbed” — such ir- 
regularities denoted the introduction of extraordinary time. 
They may also be pictured as special temporal “furrows,’’!9 
incisions on the circle of eternal recurrence (and not moments 
providing the time-flow with a historical structure),?° as inter- 
vals of sanctified time,?1 a halting of the time pendulum between 
two temporal intervals.?? This circular time was not always 
connected with festive periods expressed by the natural rhythm 
and the biological cycle of human life. Entrance of extraordinary 
time was also joined to less meaningful events, though still 
significant for a traditional society: e.g. concluding and initiating 
important enterprises, daily restitution of light and falling of 
twilight. All instances of this time were filled with ritualized 
content. Extraordinary time appears in numerous manifes- 
tations of man’s verbal and non-verbal activity: especially in rites 
taking place in life-crises in which symbols of death and rebirth 
created patterns of transition to a new existence.?3 They were 
situated between birth rites (evoking the time of pre-existence) 
and funerary rites (defining the time of post-existence). The 
funerary time particularly (represented symbolically by well- 
-known metonimies of death projecting new quality of time: 
curtaining mirrors, tumbling down utensils, ritualistic breaking 
of dishes) opened a perspective for the mythical time: after the 
completion of the mortuary ritual the dead person passed to the 
Other World, to the sphere of myth. Therefore, people referred 
to the dead in every festive situation, in every passage to 
extraordinary time. However, a transfer from life to the After 
Life always required rituals of de-creation.?¢ 

All the features which J. Huizinga?’ and R. Caillois?© 
atrributed to plays and games, are inherent in the festive time 
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(clearly distinct from human ordinary time). It was repetitive 
time. Participation in rites was voluntary, but motivated by 
dictates of etiquette — departure from it was dangerous, disturb- 
ed the natural rhythm, and led to death. A need for mythical 
order, for re-creation of the world was reflected for example in 
the imperative to celebrate Sunday (dies dominica) derived from 
Genesis.*”7 B. Geremek claims that the development of Chris- 
tianity did not implant deeply in human minds the prohibition of 
work on Sunday: this was a very popular motif even in sermons 
of the Late Middle Ages.?® In traditional mentality, rational 
premises (e.g. symptoms of approaching unfavorable weather) 
frequently categorized time and its utilization. This has survived 
until nowadys in the approval of work during a festal day in time 
of harvest. Folkloric texts conveying the idea of divine punish- 
ment for this transgression are of exemplary provenance: e.g. 
“on Sunday morning Kuba was raking up hay, for which God 
punished him with death’ (Kolb 12, 599; see also the folk beliefs 
recorded in the tale in ZWAK 115, 276). 

This prohibition also applied to Saturday night, documenting 
the custom of counting time by nights. For example, in the 
cautionary tale entitled Strach w Welnie an evil spirit attacked 
the fishermen who intended to fish on Saturday night (Wis/a 8, 
734, 17). 

Extraordinary time was characterized by divination practised 
in the time appropriate for ghosts, conveying symbolic im- 
plications concerning the future. This divination was performed 
in mediating stages of the night-day cycle, privileged and 
appropriate for this end: nights, evenings and dawns; solstices; 
the full moon; eves of festal days; ill-fated days. The entrance of 
extraordinary time was a signal for the re-creation of the human 
order. Configurations of life symbols recurred on festive days in 
rituals following their own scenarios, departing from the 
ordinary rhythm of night and day. They were contrary to signs of 
de-creation of life appearing in the festive time. Both these codes 
included ambivalent purification symbols of water and fire: 
ritualistic baths referring to the cosmogonic myth, evening 
lighting of the hearth, or ritual fires on special days. On the 
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stratum of cosmogony they denoted creation, evocation of 
forms and boundaries, as opposed to darkness signifying chaos, 
shapelessness, amalgamation of all objects. 

Caillois’s theory of feast as a paroxysm purifying and 
regenerating society?® foreshadowed the later theories of M. 
Eliade. Both of them originated in the tradition of French 
sociology, and especially in the conceptions and activities of E. 
Durkheim. Perpetual recurrence of life in nature inspired man 
with a hope of rebirth of each dying life under conducive 
circumstances (the continual rising and setting of the sun served 
as an archetypal pattern expressing immortality). The process of 
wasting away comprised prospective regeneration. It was only 
necessary to create appropriate conditions for transition from 
one form of being to another and from one temporal stratum to 
another (merging of the irreversible and reversible times). This 
produced a feast: repetition of the cosmogonic act — conven- 
tional, not always realized by man. According to M. Bakhtin, 
a definite conception of the natural (cosmogonic), biological and 
historical time always lies at the foundations of a festal day.3° It 
consists in renewal of the time of Chaos, No Time, supra-time, 
timeless vacuum, the eternal present?! — the third dimension of 
temporality, enabling, owing to ritual, a passage from the 
Profane order of everyday existence through the Sacred order of 
eternal beginnings to the restored ordinary time of life. Libera- 
tion from time might be achieved not only through recitation of 
myth, but especially through ritualistic repetition of sacralized 
action outlined in myth. Through participation in ritual, man 
transgressed the human condition: he abandoned the chrono- 
logical time and entered the sacred time, the time of the 
beginnings,>* the heavenly time,*? the time of the Other World. 
This entailed negation of universal laws (the world turned upside 
down, human existence subordinated to a different kind of 
rhythm>*). Thus, the creation of the universe took place in No 
Time: the festal chaos was to give birth to a new Cosmos, ordered 
according to human norms, i.e. dictates and prohibitions 
contrary to the Chaos. 

Thus, the festive time comprised both creation and de-creation, 
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the end and the beginning, as death and rebirth, transformation 
and regeneration always played a crucial role in the festal 
outlook. Bakhtin identified this function in the carnival — the 
feast of time, of becoming and growth, of change and renewal, 
the stage of death and rebirth.?5 Play, like feast, gave evidence of 
relationships between ordinary and extraordinary time. Howev- 
er, the time of play was situated between the times of work and 
non-work: it could lead to a feast, but could as well be merely its 
sign, not element. Thus, feast and play formed a structural link 
and a boundary between two spheres of existence: reality and 
non-reality. In traditional culture they constituted the focus of 
the ideology of eternal duration and recurrence. Thus, tempus 
ludens was superhuman time. It pointed to the sphere of the 
sacred, but embodied it in various degrees: from mere traces of 
entrance of the chaos to its full dominance. 

The festive time and space, as categories ordering reality, were 
most fully developed in M. Eliade’s theory. His position of 
pan-sacrality procured the understanding of time as sacred 
history initiated in the absolute beginning.*° Cyclical repetition 
of cosmogony and symbolic participation of people in it clearly 
separated the sacred, primordial, festive mythical proto-time 
(especially that of annual feasts) from the secular time of 
ordinary duration. Thus, time was discontinuous: it comprised 
moments of strong, dense time, as well as of weak, thin time. The 
vehicular function of the ritual enabled a religious man to safely 
pass from ordinary duration to the sacred time. This action 
consisted in the repetition of the archetypal gesture, in immer- 
sion in the sacred non-historical time, in reproduction of the rite 
which took place in primordial time, in illo tempore, in the time of 
creation and ordering of the Cosmos, the time of revelation of 
proto-patterns of all human activity by gods, ancestors or 
cultural heroes.3” 

Rites of passage primarily related great feasts of the Christian 
calendar to turning points in the flow of natural time, in the solar 
cycle (connected with the Slavic cosmogonic myth): the winter 
(21 or 22 December) and the summer (24 June) solstices, the 
spring (21 March) and the autumn (23 September) equinoxes.3® 
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However, transition from one cosmic or social order to another 
was not automatic: it required magic or ritual safeguards. 
Comprehension of this segmentation of space-time enabled A. 
van Gennep (1873-1957) to formulate his theory of rites de 
passage at the beginning of this century (Les Rites de Passage, 
Paris: 1909). It was later reinterpreted and refined by M. 
Gluckman, R. Hoston, V. W. Turner, E. Leach and others.*° Its 
tripartite structure comprised: 1) rites of separation from 
a former state (pre-liminal rites); 2) threshold rites (transition 
rites, liminal rites); 3) rites of incorporation, aggregation to 
a new state (post-liminal rites).*° All various barriers crossed in 
the course of rites of passage (seasons of the year, times of 
a month, a day; birth, youth, puberty, old age, death, life after 
death) conform to the above pattern. It also embodies the 
structure of festive time and its recurrence. According to 
Leach,*! this cyclicism is demarcated by a succession of festal 
days. Each feast represents temporal passage from the Normal- 
-Profane order of existence to the Abnormal-Sacred order of 
existence, and back again (in Durkheim’s categories). This rule 
may be illustrated by the following diagram:*? 


Period in secular time scale. 


Direction of time flow 


> 


This structure of time was created by man, by a society 
participating in rituals (rituals, especially sacrificial ones, bring 
about the cyclical change of an individual’s status: from the 
realm of the Profane to the realm of the Sacred). The above 
scheme reflects four different states of a human being: 
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phase A: the rite of sacralization, separation — the state of 
symbolic death; 

phase B: the marginal, liminal state — an individual is in a state 
of sacralization, suspended vivacity, ordinary social time comes 
to a standstill; 

phase C: the ritual of desacralization, aggregation — an 
individual gets transferred back from the Sacred order of 
existence to the Profane order of existence, is reborn; the secular 
time again begins to flow; 

phase D: the time-interval between consecutive feasts, the 
normal secular life. 

Thus, symbolic death (purfication) constitutes a passage to 
symbolic rebirth in a new state. Phase B denotes No Time with 
the ritualistic performance appropriate for it: life turned topsy- 
-turvy. Leach distinguishes three basic kinds of this perform- 
ance: formality, masquerade, role reversal. He also asserts that 
formality and masquerade form a pair of opposities: in terms of 
the above diagram, representing Durkheim’s conception of the 
structure of ritual, they correspond to the contrast between 
phases A and C. And role reversal corresponds to phase B, in 
which the ordinary time is brought to a standstill, the festive time 
flows backward, and death gets transformed into rebirth.** 

L. Stomma’s version of the theory of rites de passage 
distinguishes determinants of these ritual performances: 1) the 
magic of Alkmena + (of opening, unbinding) and the magic of 
Alkmena — (of closing, binding), 2) the ritualistic-magical 
practices on borders, 3) the appearance of demons. The magic of 
closing or binding appears in situations which aim at the 
preservation of a status quo, whereas the magic of opening or 
unbinding takes place in situations aiming at change. The magic 
of Alkmena + usually precedes significant family rites, whereas 
the magic of Alkmena — concludes them (except for malicious 
attempts at violation of the natural course of events).** It 
follows from this definition that practices of the magic of 
Alkmena are intended to produce a time gap — the time of 
passage (temps de passage), which comprises magico-religious 
performances enabling transition from one state to another. In 
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the Polish folk calendar it pertained to the afore-mentioned four 
fundamental moments of the solar cycle (the summer and winter 
solstices and the spring and autumn equinoxes), combined with 
the annual liturgical segmentation of the Christian, sacramental 
time: God’s Feasts (Proprium de tempore) and the parallel cycle 
of celebrations of Saints: the Virgin Mary, Angels and Saints 
(Proprium Sanctorum).** This time of passage also applied to the 
four basic points of the night-day cycle — daybreak, midday, 
twilight, midnight — which also possessed their inherent magic 
power (the symbolism of mediating elements: the boundary and 
the center). The present study focusses on their symbolic 
representation in the Polish folk tradition, on a peculiar outlook 
underlying folk perception of everyday time — as a periodical, 
dynamic sequence (“‘time does not stand” — Nkp 1, 356, 23; 
“time flows like water in a watermill’ - Nkp 1, 357, 28), 
structured into the Profane time and the Sacred time. 

The intentional nature of symbolic time*® was indicated by the 
general practice of combining great units of time (moments of 
passage in the annual cycle) with small ones (border moments of 
the night-day cycle), which increased their power. The symbolic 
time organized not only symbols of the religious system but also 
of the pre-Christian, magical system. It was marked as a clear 
interruption in the flow of the secular time and the entrance of 
the magico-religious time which was an opening to the eternal 
presence. According to M. Eliade, in a few seconds the Heaven 
opens and magic herbs (e.g. fern) acquire extraordinary 
properties. Anyone who picks them at such a moment may 
become invisible, immune against wounds, etc. Such hiero- 
phanic seconds recur annually: they may be imagined as 
a “window” which rapidly opens onto Great Time, and 
simultaneously enables this paradoxical second of magico- 
-religious time to become included in secular duration.*” 

The intensification of temporal border phases through com- 
bining them with spatial boundaries (see Kolb 7, 41) was also 
characteristic of folk imagination. In terms of the theory of rites 
de passage — temps de passage, their ambivalent nature was 
dominated by either positive or negative elements, depending on 
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the quality of the temporal phase in question. It was the 
all-embracing time which determined norms, ordered reality, 
and gave sense to human actions. 

Apart from the solar orientation, the cyclical lunar orientation 
provided periods of time with quality (especially evaluation of 
days of the week): it was contained within the paradigm of death 
and renewal of life. Thus, both these types of cycles created the 
image of rhythmical recurrence.The phases of the moon had an 
impact upon both practical and magic actions.*® According to 
K. Moszynski, celebrations of the new moon and the full moon 
constituted the primordial source of the week period of work and 
celebration of Sunday; and the name “Saturday,” used for many 
thousands of years, denoted originally the day of the full 
moon.*® Ritual performances especially (e.g. formulas of con- 
tagion) vis-a-vis the new moon were meant to highlight their 
pragmatic intention through the pious starting of a new 
period,®° ensuring wealth and happiness for it. 

Man’s dependence on time (defined by natural rhythms, with 
moments of the extraordinary, sacred time interrupting the 
continuum of ordinary time) pointed to the archaic represen- 
tation of time as a category uniting mythological contraries, 
originating in the dualistic classification of reality. Hence the 
ambivalent nature of time. Its extraordinary, creative phase 
generated everyday reality, on both cosmic and social levels, as 
universal harmony consisted in the proper combination of 
opposites and in keeping them balanced. A human being, living 
in symbiosis with nature, was entirely dependent upon the 
Cosmocrator’s will, subordinated to Him and to the rules 
imposed by Him. Thus, ritualistic performance comprised also 
endeavors to secure the power (orenda) and protection of the 
supernatural force through actualization of cardinal articles of 
faith and through union with deceased ancestors (a peculiar 
actualization of family genealogy).5! Mystical situations, both 
in the night-day mini-cycle and the festive periods in the annual 
cycle, secured order (safe duration: continuity of social life and 
a sense of its stability). Aspiration for its restitution lay at the 
basis of human dreams and musing upon ritualistic victory of life 
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over death. Hence the necessity of permanent sacralization of the 
Profane time (the time of man and his actions), of cosmicization 
of life space and ordinary temporal duration. This cosmicization 
liberates man from existence in chaos by re-creation of the 
Sacred history, of the myth underlying all human behaviors. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE COSMOGONIC MYTH AND 
THE FOLKLORIC OPPOSITION OF NIGHT-DAY 


Both the white day and the dark night 
know their time 
(J. Kochanowski: Czego chcesz od nas Panie) 


The dialectic of night and day constitutes the basis of human 
existence. Man perceives and interprets the world in terms of 
a set of categories which guarantee the success of his actions and 
create the most profound level of his life. The cosmogonic myth 
about separation of light from darkness, about creation of day 
and night, performs the function of such symbolic universe of 
regulating and sanctioning nature. This myth provides the 
assumptions of semantics of registered symbolic actions,! the 
logical model for resolving contradictions? manifest in folkloric 
texts-behaviors which are key forms of psychosocial expres- 
sion. This interpretative essence of myth derives from its nature 
of a secondary modelling system which produces its own system 
of desygnates, notions and values: not as a copy but as a model of 
the world.* As such, it interprets, orders, organizes and creates 
the reality surrounding man. The cosmogonic myth also con- 
stitutes a kind of language which communicates a definite vision 
of the universe. As a secondary modelling system it is a complex 
composition: it is created through superimposing a number of 
interrelated structures (religious, ideological, magical, ethical, 
social, etc.) on the natural language. This conglomerate of sign 
systems comprises many strata: from the micro-sphere of 
anthropos to the macro-sphere of cosmos. Its meanings arise 
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from mutual internal coding of these sign systems, as well as their 
external coding with systems situated outside the myth. In the 
case of the nocturnal-diurnal cycle crucial significance should be 
attributed to semantic systems crystallized around the opposite 
concepts of night and day: they may be represented as two sign 
systems co-creating the fundamental myth (of the origins). This 
perspective also determines the exegetical-operational nature of 
the research. 

The symbolism of alternation of night and day, as constant 
qualities derived from the observation of the interplay of cosmic 
powers, comprises antithetical meanings (see the proverb: 
“similar as night and day” — Nkp 2, 536, 22). As in the case of the 
annual cycle, they lead to reconstruction of the traditional vision 
of man and the universe. Much of contemporary research into 
folk culture and literature displays the conviction about the 
existence of this traditional vision, albeit not in the form of 
a verbalized comprehensive doctrine known and accessible to all 
members of local peasant communities.* This vision appeared in 
cultural texts dealing with some aspects of folk existence. They 
were parts of the overall text of folklore which drew both from 
collective memory, from inter-generational verbal transmission, 
and from non-verbal aspects of culture manifest in traditionally 
sanctioned patterns of behavior and in other realms of social 
organization. According to W. Pawluczuk, such text of folklore 
existed and functioned very vaguely: as an explanation of life 
and man, as certain general principles realized and formulated 
indistinctly, imprecisely.” 

The present reconstruction of this ‘‘philosophy” poses con- 
siderable difficulties; in many cases it is grounded on mere 
speculation. Its system of evaluation concerned primarily the 
real foundations of being (the folk knowledge of the world and 
philosphy of nature and the universe, created laboriously from 
experiences of many generations, explained principally life); it 
only marginally referred to the abstract conception of the 
cosmos, man and nature. This “philosophy” was based on the 
logical association of certain facts compared by C. Lévi-Strauss 
to the kind of creation called bricolage, in which the creator- 
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-constructor used various substitutes as his substance, which 
composed a non-homogeneous, even accidental set. Its produc- 
tion was subordinated to no initial plan but to mere instrumen- 
tality of means.® In folk symbolic imagination, and specifically 
in myth (understood as the proto-source, as general aetiology, as 
a superior reality revealing the strict order of the world) this 
specific bricolage assumes the shape of a logical, coherent vision 
of the world. It resembles the order of the clock, in which, as C. 
Lévi-Strauss stated in his conversation with G. Charbonnier, all 
pinions harmoniously participate in the same action — unlike 
those mechanisms which seem to contain a secret antagonism 
between the source of energy and the cooling part.!° 
Elements of folk culture are never separate, isolated, for- 
tuitous, unrelated. All attempts at their explanation lead to 
broad reflection pertaining to diverse and extensive areas of 
culture. This entails permanent interpenetration of the empirical 
reality and the myth, of rational and mythical thinking, of 
observations of the macrocosm and a vision of the microcosm. 
The reality becomes incorporated in myth and acquires univer- 
sal, exemplary meanings; eternal laws and instinctive convic- 
tions start to function in the realm of culture.!! To paraphrase 
G. van der Leeuw’s idea: to get to know the myth means to 
penetrate to the hidden structures through which man perceives 
and interprets the reality.!2 The mythical system and its 
constituent representations enable the comprehension of general 
laws governing the order of the universe, pertaining to archaic 
visions of being. They serve to establish relations of homology 
between natural and social conditions (e.g. interaction between 
an individual and social heritage), and precisely to define the law 
of balance between characteristic many-layered opposites. These 
contradictions form a semantic chain whose links are connected 
by the principles of opposition, correlation or analogy. The 
proto-source of all these is the logical paradigm of cosmogony 
which reflects the mythical act of creation, the process of 
structuralization, the formation of the ordered world from its 
chaotic proto-state, achieved through the violation of pre- 
-creational unity of all things when the light was separated from 
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the darkness and the night and the day were formed, when the 
world saw the light of day for the first time. 

In Polish and Slavic folklore, the principal explanatory 
function attributed to the structure of the fundamental myth! 
(both as officially accepted Judeo-Christian cosmogony and as 
syncretistic cosmogonic myths, formed at least partly from 
original elements of the Christian religion or from their transfor- 
mations!*) leads to distinguishing the basic binary opposition of 
Night-Day. This opposition reflects the basic natural dualism of 
darkness and light, as well as the symbolic moral formula of evil 
and good and all its qualities correlated in series of symbolic 
equivalence of signs. The attempt at their exegetical-operational 
investigation will be made in terms of two basic logical operators 
of classification: 

1) on the ontological-cosmological stratum (cosmogenesis): 
chaos, destruction, amorphousness, the state of potentiality 
(modality) — as opposed to their various hierarchical ordering, 
formation; 

2) on the ontological-anthropological stratum (anthropogen- 
esis): death, the Other World, the subconscious, passivity, 
immobility, silence, the horizontal — as opposed to life, This 
World, the conscious, activity, work, motion, noise, the vertical. 

According to the principles of mythical thinking the diptych of 
darkness and light symbolizes the cosmic night (its darkness 
being the original state) and the cosmic day.’ The night 
precedes the creation of all things, it “gives birth’’ to the day; like 
water, it denotes fertility, potentiality, the power to produce. 
Thus, darkness precedes light, the light of day emerges gradually 
from the darkness of night and the falling night does not emerge 
from the light of day but covers it. This regularity is sanctioned 
by the epic Night-Day formula.!° The day is born from the night 
(not vice versa), as it represents the more developed state of the 
cosmos: shaped and inhabited by human beings. The Night-Day 
transformation is progressive, whereas the Day-Night transfor- 
mation is regressive. Many people measure days from sunset to 
sunset.?7 

Man, quiescent and asleep during the night, resumes his 
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activity with the reappearance of the light of day: this act 
re-creates the emergence of light-life from the original darkness 
(the biblical formula Post tenebris lux bestows an existential 
sense upon this rule). Thus, every alternation of the night and the 
day reactualizes the cosmogonic myth: it re-creates the transition 
from the state of chaos to the state of cosmos. This repetition of 
the mythical act of creation follows the belief in the original 
existence of the cosmic Night, darkness — the amorphous state of 
the cosmos identified with waters symbolizing chaos, larval 
modality of existence.1* This state preceded the creation and 
evolution of all things which emerged after the appearance of the 
light of day and the re-establishment of forms and borders. This 
idea was reflected in the oldest tales, which depict the setting sun 
as “hiding in some unknown sea” (ZWAK 2, 126, 15; Kolb 7, 
193-4), through which it travels to another world to shine for the 
whole night, and returns to our world on the following day as the 
tired, red rising sun (Wis/a 7, 119). Thus, the light creates forms 
of existence. A similar exegesis is given in the well-know passage 
from Book of Genesis: 


And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. 

And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. 

And God saw the light, that it was good: and God divided the light 
from the darkness. 

And God called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night. 

(Gen 1, 2-5) 


The antithesis of the productive force of light and the 
destructive force of darkness lay at the basis of the primordial 
dualism in Slavic mythology: it gave birth to the dualism of the 
superior realm of light and the inferior realm of darkness, of the 
two divinities worshipped by Western Slavs: the White God (of 
light and day) and the Black God? (of darkness and night). In 
the language of folklore this opposition assumes the shape of 
such well-known locci communes as “white/bright day,”?° 
“black/dark night.” These two contrary modes of existence are 
exemplified by the following folk riddle: 
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There are two brothers: a white one and a black one. When they meet 
they make way for each other and never look at each other, because 
the first would get dark and the second would get white. [day and 
night] (Folf Pzl 132, 546) 


The white is the colour of sanctity, perfection, rebirth. These 
meanings are implied by the metaphorical representation of the 
sun as “the morning white bird which wakes the whole world” 
(MAAE 6, 286, 28), as well as by the direct indication of the God 
who gave the white day (Kolb 16, 303, 498). The blackness 
(darkness) of night (the most strongly articulated moment of 
time) points to the absence of light (see the riddle: “a blind 
daughter” [night] - ZWAK 17, 208, 228; see also Wis/a 10, 871) 
and to danger (see the saying: “afraid as of the dark night” — Nkp 
1, 47, 10). But primarily it is associated with a wide range of 
meanings attributed to the semantically related oppositions of 
open/closed and inside/outside, with uncovering/covering as the 
predicate of transition from one to the other component: “‘dark 
as at night” (Wis/a 15, 80) synonymous with such expressions as 
~ dark as in a grave, in a cellar, in a chimney, in a sack, in hell 
(Kolb 4, 316, 6, 8, 10, 11, 14). 

In Polish and Slavic dualistic cosmogony, the symbolic 
dichotomy of the universe is intensified by the struggle of 
the pair of antithetical uranian-chthonian demiurges: God 
(representing the fire as the essential attribute of the sun 
and the heaven) and the Devil (representing the cosmic waters) 
who jointly create the universe (the Russian folk saying that 
the universe was born from the tsar-fire and the tsarina-water?? 
is assumed to be the shortest version of the cosmogonic 
myth). Each Slavic cosmogonic myth reveals a sharp internal 
antagonism of these two elemental forces. This may be exem- 
plified by the story of the beginning of the world from 
the region of Krakow (Cracow), which resembles the Judeo- 
-Christian cosmogony: ,,there was first the heaven in which 
the God of light had ruled for centuries; lower, on his left 
side, there was the prince of darkness who was subordinated 
to the God of light’ (Kolb 7, 3-4). 
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Further reconstruction of the myth would broaden the 
polarity God/Devil by including the opposition of concrete 
features and qualities connected with the creation of the Earth, 
the structuring of the cosmos and anthropogenesis (its folk 
version was close to the biblical one). The co-operation and 
rivalry of two kinds of antithetical deities — the ruling and the 
defeated — became sine qua non for ordering and evaluating the 
universe, based on acts of separation and division. They also 
comprised spatial stratification of the universe into heaven, the 
earth and the underworld. This entailed diversified represen- 
tation of the underworld as the place of habitation of dead and 
chthonic demons, and of the upper world — as the seat of gods 
and, later, also of chosen people (after death). This traditional 
tripartite verticality may be reduced to the dichotomy: This 
World (i.e. the physical cosmos, the solar system; in its folk 
version it is reduced to the sun, the earth, the moon and stars) 
and the Other World (consisting of Heaven?? as the seat of God 
and of Hell as the hypostasis of evil, the image of impending 
punishment). According to R. Tomicki, this ordering assumes 
the shape of a developed dualistic scheme: a set of binary 
categories situated on various levels, describing various phe- 
nomena in the realms of both civitas Dei (identified with day) 
and civitas Diaboli (identified with night). They were conveyed in 
folk verbal and non-verbal communication of the second half of 
X1Xth and beginning of XXth century: either directly or by 
implication.23 However, this imago mundi was created through 
coexistence and confrontation of the Christian doctrine with 
more or less simplified folk beliefs. 

Daily symbolic recreation of cosmogony — emergence from the 
dark night of the white day, a sign of cosmic and moral order 
~—was made possible by God’s rule over the world, by the victory 
of light over darkness, the appearance of divine light, of 
heavenly, divine fire. It was also represented as God’s eye or face 
— the sun, regarded as the highest heavenly hierophany of the 
day.?4 The concepts of light and divinity were joined already in 
pre-Christian times, yet this combination reached its apogee in 
the medieval philosophy of light (vera lux - God). According to 
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the Gospel of St. John, God is pure light and no darkness.?° This 
inspired Augustinian idea that Deus veritas est; hic enim scriptum 
est; quoniam Dei lux est. It derived from the primitive myth 
about the solar Demiurge, directly connected with fertility and 
the vegetation of plants.?” This justifies use of the metaphor of 
sun-oak, e.g. in Polish folk riddles: ‘an oak-tree stands in the 
middle of the village (the world); its twigs peep into every 
cottage” (ZWAK 17, 241, 392-4).?8 In Slavic culture the oak was 
considered to be a tree of divine attributes: good, pure, holy 
(Mosz KIS 2, 1, 531). Its light was divine: 


The sunlight comes from under the seventh choir in the heavenly 
palace. On Our Lady’s decision, a wicket is always left there ajar to let 
the heavenly brightness fall upon the sun and make it shine. If God 
ordered to close it, the sun would get dark altogether. 

(Kolb 7, 28) 


Clear Christian theological evaluation of the solar symbolism 
points to the solar structure of God, the Cosmocrator who 
creates and gives life on both cosmic and social levels. In The Old 
Testament, God’s light appeared together with life, to express 
His powerful blessing for people on the Earth. Already the first 
Christians faced east during their prayers to worship Christ the 
Lord as “‘the light of the world,” ‘the sun of justice.” It was 
believed that the sunset was darkness, as was Satan, whose 
power is in darkness. Symbolically facing east means renun- 
ciation of darkness and its dismal ruler.*? As evidenced by field 
research, even between World War I and World War II, peasants 
from various parts of Poland crossed themselves at the moment 
of sunrise, they took off their headgear and kneeled, or turned 
toward the rising sun and prostrated themselves before it. Their 
prayers welcomed the rosy, beautiful, divine sun as the heavenly 
treasure which shines for poor people on the Earth.3° In the 
Silesian Highlands the first stanza of the religious song “Kiedy 
ranne wstajq zorze” was said during sunrise. In other regions of 
Poland short greetings took the form of formulas of com- 
munication: e.g. in the area of Makow in Matopolska (Little 
Poland) the sun was welcomed with a triple invocation to the 
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divine luminosity, which illuminates the whole world and sinful 
people (Mosz KIS 2, 1, 138). In the course of the expansion and 
consolidation of Christianity the former solar cult (which played 
a very significant role in Slavic magico-cultic systems) assumed 
the shape of the cult of Lumen Christi which either directly 
identified the sun with the Christian God or showed it as 
indirectly derived from God (whereas primordial somatic for- 
mulae and verbal magic aimed at casting a spell over the “newly 
born” sun — a kind of inceptive magic).?! 

In Slavic myths the sun was anthropomorphized: e.g. as aman 
walking, looking and eating honey (Kolb 7, 28; Wisla 14, 467, 
54). It was believed to be born every morning, then to pass 
through childhood, manhood, old age and to die in the evening. 
According to the principle of semantic proportion, isomor- 
phism, this cosmic cycle could be transferred onto the stratum of 
anthropogenesis, of the birth of the mythical ancestor, the 
creation of man. In the beauty of daybreak, in the glory of noon, 
and in the evening death, the sun’s “‘life’ during the day 
represents man’s life.>? According to proverbs, the evening is for 
the day what old age is for life (hence the evening may be called 
the old age of day, and the old age — the evening of life),3° life is 
like a flower in May which blooms in the morning and withers in 
the evening (Nkp 3, 971). The mythical foundations of this idea 
were expressed already in the riddle of the Sphinx: which animal 
has a voice, in the morning goes on all fours, at noon — on two 
legs, and in the evening — on three? [Man moves in the morning, 
i.e. in his childhood, on all fours, when adult — he becomes 
a two-legged animal, and in his old age, the evening of his life — he 
uses a stick which is like his third leg].5+ Thus, the cosmogonic 
calendrical and diurnal-nocturnal cycles are very close, they 
represent the same mythologem: dawn — spring — birth; zenith 
~summer — maturity; sunset — autumn — old age; night — winter 
— death. 

Already medieval etymologies, penetrating mysteries of the 
universe, derived the notion of sunset not from occidére (from ob 
and cadere) —“‘to set,” but from occidere (from ob and caedere)** 
— “to kill.’ Hence comes the saying “‘his sun is already set,” i.e. 
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he lost his happiness, fortune or life.2° However, this was 
not a real death but one implying rebirth, represented by 
the Christian ceremony of Resurrection (hence the cult of 
the dead was identified with the solar cult — through the 
symbolic promise of protection and salvation). The sunset 
was associated with the underworld, with death, and the 
sunrise — with new life: hence the practices of placing the 
dead on the axis of the sun (the east-west), of saying prayer 
formulas during sunrise.*7 The sun — the greatest power 
in the universe, the heart of the cosmos, the transcendental 
archetype of light — symbolizes both life and death, and 
regeneration of life through death, as it constantly rises and 
sets, aS its rays have the power of both animation and 
destruction. Every night it passes through the empire of 
death, to reappear every morning. Thus it may bring people 
and put them to death, as well as point souls the way 
through subterranean regions to bring them the next day 
to light. M. Eliade views these phenomena in terms of the 
ambivalent function of the psychopomp (putting souls to 
death and guiding them) and the initiating hierophant.** 
In the earthly scale, on the temporal stratum of the everyday, 
the opposition of Day-Night refers to the dualism of God 
and the Devil: it assumes the solar-funerary and chthonian 
structure and connotes the antithesis of life and death. Each 
immersion in the darkness of night denotes a symbolic encounter 
with death, a ritualistic annihilation of existence, assuming 
that darkness without light is synonymous with death, as 
God assigned the day to the living and the night to the 
dead (Thietmar from Merseburg). This is for example reflected. 
in a funny folk way of waking inmates for breakfast: “get 
up you dead to eat” (Wis/a 10, 627; Nkp 3, 586). 

In the annual sequence (structurally parallel to the diurnal- 
-nocturnal sequence) the same significance is acquired by the 
opposition of summer and winter, which renders the microcosm 
as a replica of the macrocosm. Thus, the Earth is the area of 
confrontation between two antagonistic forces, the cosmic 
sphere where brightness, day and summer alternate with dark- 
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ness, night and winter. The mediating position of the Earth in the 
spatial configuration of the universe is rendered by R. Tomicki’s 
mythical construction: 


state A — Heaven ~ God — metaphysical life 
state A and non-A — the Earth — Man — biological life 

B and non-B (the rhythm of life and death) 
state B — the Underworld — the Devil — metaphysical death.*° 


Thus Man, placed in the mediating position as well, is exposed 
to the influence of both these contradictory powers, which 
determine his life and death. Agrarian cults developed the 
cosmic religion based on the principle of periodical regeneration 
of the world. Since human life and the world are understood in 
terms of life of nature, the cosmic and anthropogonic cycles 
infinitely repeat the same rhythm: birth — death — birth — death. 
In folkloric texts-behaviors, symbolic meaning is attributed 
principally to the dynamic opposition of the passage from the 
phase of diurnal activity to the phase of nocturnal passivity, 
non-existence (followed by restoration of existence with the 
re-emergence of light). The liminal structure of the night 
acquired complete autonomy in the model of the rites of passage 
of this fundamental cycle. This individual ritual is structuralized 
in a tripartite pattern: 1) separation and destructuralization, 2) 
the liminal (marginal) phase (/imen), 3) restructuralization 
(organization into new relationships). In this scheme the place of 
night is central: it liberates man from his former social structural 
roles and makes him assume new symbolic roles.*° This 
liminality does not presuppose structural contradictions, but 
rather what is essentially unstructured, i.e. simultaneously 
destructured and prestructured. Nocturnal structural invisibility 
of liminal persons has a dual nature: they are simultaneously no 
longer classified and not yet classified, neither alive nor dead 
from one perspective and both alive and dead from another 
perspective. They are posed “‘betwixt and between,”*! in an 
ambiguous state; they mix all regular categories. Thus, logically 
antithetical processes of symbolic death and life may be 
represented by the same signs as pre-natal and funerary dark- 
ness. In contemporary psychology and history of religion these 
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motifs are denoted by the common name of regressus ad uterum 
and descensus ad inferos*? — the process of life from death and 
towards death. 

J. Boehme, the German mystic whose writings inspired Hegel 
to formulate his famous dialectical triad, used to say that 
everything is comprised in “yes” and “‘no.”*3 Liminality may be 
thus treated as ‘“‘no,” as negation of all positive structural 
statements, but also, in a sense, as their source, and even more 
—as the realm of pure possibility from which new configurations 
of ideas and relations may arise (according to V. W. Turner).** 
The status of man at night at home, situated symbolically in the 
center of the world, in the cosmological point of communication 
between Heaven, Earth and Hell (symbolic assimilation of home 
to the center of the world) acquires features of magico-cultic 
inclusion. This situation usually models a definite cosmic 
principle, causes a true ontological transformation:*> through 
symbolic or biological death of one state it leads to rebirth in 
a new mode of existence. The symbolism of night and darkness, 
a paradigmatic reflection of cosmogonic myths, discloses its 
initiatory nature: a structural link between the pre-cosmic, 
pre-natal darkness and death, rebirth and initation (as men- 
tioned, the contrast between night and day is here isomorphic 
with the contrast between death and birth). Human life progress- 
es as a sequence of periods; according to C. J. Bleeker, it always 
denotes initiation into a new reality, new truth.*® This passage 
takes place in each kind of cosmic existence, just like man’s 
passage from pre-life through life to death, reflecting the 
mythical Ancestor’s sun’s transition from darkness to light. This 
movement is a variant of a larger, more universal process, in 
which the moon is the archetype of cosmic becoming, and plants 
~ the symbol of permanent rebirth. Therefore, according to M. 
Eliade, the cosmos was represented as an immense tree: its 
capabilities of rebirth being symbolically expressed by the life of 
the tree*’ (see the riddle: “there stands a sycamore in the middle, 
it has 12 boughs, 4 nests on each bough, and 7 eggs in each nest” 
[year, months, days] — Lud 17, 83, 25). 
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Initiatory nocturnal symbolism is bound up with the Christian 
conception of anthropological dualism (comprising the an- 
tithesis of the top and the bottom), widespread in the XIXth 
century folk outlook. This ideology was developed especially by 
St. Augustine and many later outstanding theologians in the first 
millenium of Christianity.*® In view of this theory, death 
consists in the separation of the soul from the body: from this 
moment the fate of the soul is independent of the fate of the body 
—the temporary abode, which the soul abandons in order to pass 
to the superior, spiritual existence.+9 The motif of separation of 
the soul from the body and its journey in the supernatural world 
belonged to popular visionary motifs not only in Poland, but 
also in eschatological imagery of most religious systems and 
mythologies. These themes were current in exempla from the 
turn of the XIVth century.5° This provenance is most probably 
indicated by the folk idea of the duality of human nature, which 
entails ontological transformation of the existential order (pas- 
sage from being to non-being and vice versa). This idea is 
conveyed in beliefs explaining dreams, according to which 
“every man embodies another human being — spirit, soul. When 
‘the other’ leaves the body for a short time — the man sleeps, when 
it leaves for long — he dies” (Wista 5, 631). Appropriate forms of 
etiquette functioned as mediators: for example the taboo of 
sleeping with one’s shoes on foreboded death, not waking up any 
more (Wisla 19, 152). 

It was believed that when man falls asleep his soul goes to 
heaven, where it writes down its sins in the so called “book of 
sins” with the little finger of its right hand; when the soul comes 
back the man wakes. A soul sometimes finds it difficult or even 
impossible to return. Hence a children’s morning prayer thanks 
the living and eternal King for the mercy of giving their souls 
back (Wisfa 18, 106, 159). This should explain the equivalence of 
sleep and death, prevailing in folk consciousness (see the popular 
saying: to sleep like a dead man), so characteristic of liturgy and 
Christian dogmas (see the funeral mass Missa pro dormitione: for 
waking up for Doomsday‘'). It is believed that a sleeping man 
resembles a dead person: “‘if you squeeze his little finger or put 
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a ladle in his hand when he starts to speak through sleep, he will 
tell about what happens in the Other World; this is dangerous, 
though, both for the sleeper and for his listeners” (Wis/a 19, 152). 

The equivalence of sleep to symbolic death and of biological 
death to sleep (falling asleep as a euphemism for dying) is strictly 
connected with the visionary code based on the journey in the 
Other World of the soul which left its body*? — the journey with 
aclearly specified cognitive aim. This initiation pertains especial- 
ly to places of eternal punishment and reward, and _ this 
experience is meant to serve many of the living ones. Such 
contact with new, esoteric knowledge, within the equivalence of 
sleep to symbolic death, occurred in dreams treated as mys- 
terious adventures of the soul during sleep — in folk mentality 
they were connected with ghosts of the dead, as well as with 
wandering ghosts of other people. Hence dream visions were 
significant for people (see the interethnic proverb: Night is the 
mother of advice5*): a powerful dead man appeared in them as 
a herald of the future (most often foreboding death or misfor- 
tune).°* Dreams were interpreted in folk mentality as “relation- 
ships of people with saints or spirits of the dead. In this way 
people blessed by God acquire numerous pieces of advice, many 
dead wrong-doers request forgiveness, many mysteries are 
explained” (Kolb 48, 277) — especially if a dream is repeated for 
two consecutive nights, which is a signal confirming the 
imparted information (Wis/a 19, 152). Thus, dreams revealed the 
superhuman world, introduced into the unknown, hidden and 
fascinating realms of thinking and feeling. The nocturnal initia- 
tion ensured man’s spiritual development, his cognition of a new 
truth, a new sphere of reality (the didactic element of initiation). 

The value of this internal, esoteric aspect of nocturnal 
initiation was connected with the common belief in the existence 
of communication between the microcosm and the macrocosm, 
which revealed its mysteries to man in various ways (also 
through manifold secret activities). This knowledge was also 
deciphered by means of cosmogonic-initiatory signs and sym- 
bols which defined the alternation of night and day. The time of 
dreams, wrapped up in the nocturnal darkness, deprived of the 
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logic of diurnal ordering, anomalous, most often presupposed 
explication through reverse ordering.** According to a proverb, 
in dreams the reality is always reversed (MAAE 4, 235), in order 
to provoke a dream one should put the inside of his shirt outside 
before falling asleep (Wis/a 19, 153). Inversion (e.g. replacing the 
right with the left, the top with the bottom, the front with the 
rear) belonged to features characteristic of the Other World.*® 
The principle of reversal, ordering the realm on the other side of 
the mirror, was essential to the space which was unsafe, 
remained beyond the sphere of human activity, to the time of the 
unconscious. The nocturnal condition of the man remaining 
outside the community of the living, outside his social structure, 
in the natural state, deprived of possessions, evokes the initiatory 
scenario.*” Rites of initiation comprised also nocturnal absti- 
nence from meals*® — the signs of life which were out of place in 
the sphere of death (the opposition of night and day in the festive 
time was determined by another symbolic order — but this is 
a separate question). 

The Great Initiation consists in the equivalence of sleep to 
biological death which could happen at night. For many 
important reasons it is generally considered to be unfavorable, 
dangerous for man, arising from loss of God’s Grace (as religious 
people believed). Death was not regarded as the end of existence, 
but rather the moment in which the soul leaves the body to start 
a new, bodiless being. The transition from the status of a living 
member of a community to the status of its dead member, as in 
every rite de passage, had to conform to an appropriate ritual. 
Among Polish peasants of the XIXth century this ritual was 
created from old eschatological notions and was transformed in 
the process of the acculturation of religion, which consisted in 
the manifestation of values peculiar to a definite religious system 
and in their adaptation to the practical needs of a village 
community. Fear of death at night — both sudden and ill5® 
— originated in the belief that night is the time of activity of 
demons of illnesses (Wis/la 14, 399), when sick people are most 
exposed to the danger of death (the double liminality of night 
and illness, hence increased danger).®° This anxiety was con- 
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nected with the conviction that a man should not die alone (it 
was a collective ritual, like all rites de passage): the intentions and 
behavior of the people surrounding his death-bed should 
facilitate his safe passage to a new form of being, should ensure 
the best possible existence for his soul in the Other World 
— according to the belief that a well equipped and happy soul has 
no reasons to come back and punish the living.°! The living and 
the dead belong to the same communitas; they constitute its two 
distinct sub-groups, realms separated by strictly demarcated 
boundaries. Man always appeared as a member of a social 
group; he could fulfil his expectations only within it. A com- 
munity determined his personality:°? his experiences and convic- 
tions contributed to his individuality only as far as they were 
accepted by the group, tolerated by its preventive censorship 
(this mechanism pertained both to psycho-social behavior and 
verbal messages). In consequence of the conviction about the 
existence of these clearly defined boundaries, as impure and 
dangerous were regarded the instances of contact which did not 
follow the ritualistic relations between these communities.®? 
Hence such great importance was attached to behaviors obeying 
rules of etiquette of a community. 

Ars bene moriendi, created in the final phase of the Middle 
Ages, supported by regulations of the Church authorities, was 
strongly imprinted on the consciousness of Polish peasants of the 
second half of the XIXth and the beginning of the XXth 
centuries (the ethnographic-folkloric material of the present 
investigations comes mostly from this time). The etiquette of the 
liminal situation of dying (of good death) required absolute 
fulfilment of Church sacraments (confession, Communion, 
Extreme Unction) and external symbolic practices. These prac- 
tices comprised visual elements (use of sacramental objects: 
lighting a candle blessed on Candlemas Day, sprinkling with 
holy water), but they principally amounted to settling in these 
last hours of life (see the saying: All hours hurt, the last one 
kills)®* all matters connected with the dying man’s participation 
in the life of his community. This was achieved for example 
through reconciliation (treated as a specific form of expiation) 
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and remittal of wrongs. All this was meant to restore balance 
(order and harmony were invariable notions in the folk vision of 
the world) and to erase borders which could obstruct a soul’s 
journey to the Other World (to make death easier) and final 
reconciliation with God. 

Lonely death at night, just like sudden death or one caused by 
somebody’s act of will, precludes fulfilment of the magico- 
-religious practices bringing an individual’s aggregation to the 
new state, and thus — eliminates a possibility of safe passage to 
the community of the dead. This situation gives birth to 
demoniacal beings placed in the area of eternal liminality 
— unfavorable for communities of both the living and the dead 
(according to L. Stomma, they left state X in a biological sense 
and did not leave it in a magico-ritual sense, as well as entered 
state Y in a biological sense and did not enter it in a magico-ritual 
sense®*). According to demoniacal beliefs, these creatures 
became various kinds of ghosts, vampires, spirits, nightmares, 
witches, hobgoblins, etc., roaming post-mortem. Contaminated 
by death, they brought death to people or played malicious tricks 
on them. They reigned over winds and waters, submitted to the 
power of the moon - the ruler of darkness and night. Sometimes 
they assumed the shapes of tawny owls, black animals, hor- 
rifying nocturnal monsters. They inhabited waters — rivers or 
lakes — the same which during the day were evaluated in a totally 
different way: they were respected as symbolizing life. A similar 
distinction concerns nocturnal lights, e.g. will-o’-the-wisps, 
believed to embody the souls of those who died unnaturally, and 
especially the light of the moon — treated as belonging to the 
world beyond human life (according to E. Seler: Der Mond ist der 
erste gestorbene®°). This category of demons comprised both 
those who died a premature or sudden death®’ and those who 
passed away during or close to some rite of passage: dead or 
aborted foetuses, unchristened children, women who died in 
childbirth, those engaged to marry, those who died immediately 
before or during their wedding, suicides.°* Hence there were 
numerous prayers, both canonical and non-canonical, for 
protection against sudden and unexpected death, evil death but 
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also for easy death (see the hymn to Holy God from the cycle of 
hymns sung at the display of the Holy Sacrament during the 
Catholic Eucharist liturgy). 

Communication between This World and the Other World 
was noticed also in the process of good, conscious, natural death; 
it enabled both the moribund®® and the community to prepare 
for this act. This relationship was manifest in the supernatural 
causes of perceived phenomena, as according to folk mentality 
everything originated in the superhuman world was by no 
means fortuitous. The omens of death (specific to the com- 
munity of the living) comprised signs from the Other World (for 
example death embodied as an animal — a dog, a black cat 
— appearing in the vicinity of the moribund’s house; according to 
folk beliefs animal born blind may see death7°); they also 
comprised signs specific to the moribund (for example a human 
being, a woman who sits at the stove - MAAE 7, 8, 29). She 
comes as God’s messenger in order to cut the thread of 
somebody’s life (if she comes in the day-time she may be 
propitiated, for which she is rebuked by God).7! In Church 
iconography she is represented as a skeleton with a scythe (the 
two different ways of her portrayal, mentioned above, reflect the 
dualism of the “‘official,” religious outlook vs. the ‘‘unofficial,”’ 
pre-Christian mentality’*). This image derived from the ancient 
representation of time (Gr. Chronos, Lat. Tempus) as an old man 
with scythe, which was later transferred upon the notion of death 
(see the proverb: “Time is a beggar but with a scythe” — Nkp 1, 
355, 12). 

The mystical, prelogical imagination, manifest in folk com- 
munication, both verbal (texts) and non-verbal (patterns of 
behavior preserved in inter-generational transmission), com- 
bined concrete, real phenomena with the occult power of their 
origin.’ This mentality displayed the peculiar interaction of the 
ontological-cosmological and ontological-anthropological strata 
centered upon the dualism of darkness and light contrasted in 
the Night-Day formula. Further implications of this mystical 
causality appear also on the anthropological-ethical-axiological 
and anthropological-psychological strata, which will be con- 
sidered in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III 


CIVITAS DEI AND CIVITAS DIABOLI, 
OR DIURNAL ACTIVE SYMBOLS AND 
NOCTURNAL INACTIVE SYMBOLS 


The man bears 
the beginning of his own heaven 
and of his own hell 

(J. Tischner) 


Repetitiveness is the most original and elementary principle of 
the symbolic temporal sequences of the Night-Day formula — in 
the spheres of both macrocosm and microcosm. It refers to the 
fundamental natural dualism of darkness and light, which in 
many religions and ideological systems engendered the moral 
dualism of evil and good. Our considerations in this chapter will 
be focussed on another aspect of the Night-Day formula, 
reflecting this dualism, realized on two strata: anthropological- 
-ethical-axiological (with such key categories of classification as: 
evil, sin, hell — good, grace, heaven) and anthropological- 
-psychological (classified by the unclear category, danger, 
activity of evil creatures — and the clear-cut category, safety, 
diurnal domination of God’s religion). 

The traditional formula white/bright day and black/dark 
night is very popular in Polish and Slavic folk traditions (see 
chapter II). This seemingly simple juxtaposition, connoting the 
antithesis of light and darkness (see the riddle: ‘‘a widow had two 
children // a black daughter and a shining son” - ZW AK 17, 209, 
49) comprises a complex set of images rooted in the cultural 
tradition. It is a categorial component of the canon of oral 
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poetry, a constant image, a folk archetype, a proto-image of 
tradition relating to the fundamental myth about the separation 
of light and darkness and the creation of day and night 
~according to both the official Judeo-Christian cosmogony and 
the folk cosmogenesis (this myth constitutes a secondary 
modelling system which creates a set of values ordering the 
world). The struggle of two antagonistic demiurges of fiery and 
aquatic features (God and the Devil respectively) formed the 
kernel of this traditional opposition.‘ The principal, explanatory 
function of this myth indicates the strict dichotomic structure of 
the world. In the sphere of Night (darkness), as civitas Diaboli, 
this myth generates a series of symbolic sign systems: poten- 
tiality, shapelessness, chaos, destruction, death, the Other 
World, the subconscious, passivity, immobility, silence, the 
horizontal. And in the realm of Day (light), as civitas Dei, it 
respectively engenders: hierarchical order, shape, creation, life, 
This World, consciousness, activity, work, movement, noise, the 
vertical. The everyday symbolic re-creation of the cosmogony, 
i.e. the emergence from the nocturnal darkness of the “white 
day,” the sign of cosmic and moral order, became possible owing 
to the victory of light (God) over darkness (satanic forces), of life 
over death, of good over evil. In particular the ethical evalution 
of the alternation of night and day reveals extensive layers of folk 
ontology, which explained primarily life, but also the “life after 
life.” 

In the folk version of animistic thinking, stressing the polarity 
of human nature, “the other man’”’ (ghost, soul)? was liable to 
ontological transformation of the existential order: the passage 
from being (day, life) to non-being (night, death). According to 
common belief, the fate of a soul separated from its body 
temporarily (sleep as symbolic death), and especially permanent- 
ly (biological death as sleep) was determined by the ethical 
content of human life. The symmetry of the creation of the world 
(Day) and its destruction (Night) was manifest also on the 
anthropological stratum, as the symmetry of life and death: the 
kind of one’s penance after death reflecting the nature of his/her 
sins (Kolb 17, 86, 2). In folk mentality, eschatological geography 
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was strongly combined with the folk axiology based on differen- 
tiation and opposition of the upper and the lower zones of death 
(the phenomena typical of the vertical, trichotomic model of the 
cosmos). This produced two kinds of death (evil and good), and 
consequently, two modes of existence in the After Life: in the 
realms of eternal happiness (the system of signs: Heaven —- God 
— metaphysical life) or eternal damnation (the Underworld — the 
Devil — metaphysical death).? Folk eschatological beliefs dis- 
played understanding of sin as violation of ethical prohibitions 
and of reward in the life after death as compensation for one’s 
deeds on earth: 


every evening, when one falls asleep, an angel and a devil stand at 
his/her bed. The Angel records good deeds, the Devil —evil ones. Later 
they are weighed on the pair of scales of a balance. God’s Judgement 
comes after death. If the amount of sins prevails over the amount of 
good deeds, the soul is doomed and goes to the Devil. The Devil’s 
record is increased when one falls asleep without saying prayers. But 
when such person wakes up at night, says his/her prayers, the Devil 
must lick his extra gain off, which makes him very angry. Then, to 
compensate his loss, he seeks other ways of tempting the human soul. 
Hence one almost always must be on the alert: to outweigh evil deeds 
with good ones. The prevalence of the evil ones, of the Devil’s record 
over the Angel’s, would be calamitous on Doomsday: the Devil would 
come with a wheel-barrow and take the soul to hell. 

(Kolb 7, 24) 


Thus, the cosmogonic dualism of God and Satan appears also 
on the level of everyday existence, in the differentiated human 
moral condition. In the eschatological perspective it consists in 
the identification of human posthumous existence with powers 
of good or evil. The soul comes to fulfil the moral-soteriological 
function as the advocate of salvation or damnation: it takes 
reward or punishment for its life on earth. This principle of 
individual retribution* became very strongly imprinted in folk 
mentality. The theme of punishment in Hell and reward in 
Heaven belonged to central motifs in the teaching of the religious 
catechism already in the XIVth and XVth centuries, in connec- 
tion with the dynamic development of sermonizing, mostly in the 
vernacular. The Christian conception of Doomsday justice has 
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been reinforced through centuries primarily by horrifying im- 
ages of tortures in Hell designed for those who voluntarily yielded 
to the power of the Devil. He was for them a kind of agent 
provocateur, an independent destructive power.* 

Psychomachia was thus determined by the ethical content of 
human life, by the choice of definite way of life, as exemplified by 
women of easy virtue: 


each fallen woman ~a girl, a married or divorced woman, a drunkard 
—may be made a witch in her old age by the proto-devil Lucifer. This 
happens when they renounce virtue and God: both to Lucifer (in 
writing) and publicly — facing the board of devils. 

(ZWAK 14, 187) 


The natural consequences of human actions acquired the 
theological significance of bringing a soul to the Last Judgement 
by one of the guides-intermediaries: the Guardian Angel or the 
Devil, executor of God’s punishment for sins. Hence the great 
importance of sacrificial prayers — both canonical and non- 
-canonical — in the scenario of daily etiquette. They were said in 
moments of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle especially dangerous for 
man, in phases of passage, especially before the nocturnal 
re-creation of life, when he was excluded from the safe realm of 
the community of the living (sleep as symbolic death or 
biological death at night, particularly disadvantageous, placing 
one permanently in a liminal position, transforming him into 
a roaming ghost)® and awaited reaggregation to it with the 
coming of a new day. These magico-religious texts comprise 
a clear topical intention (inducing to appropriate action)’ 
addressed to the supernatural guide: guard my soul and my body 
and lead me to eternal life.* Another belief holds that the soul 
must find its way to the Other World itself, as well as to 
overcome adversities on the way. In this case private prayers said 
before falling asleep (the change of the position of man’s body 
from vertical to horizontal and the situation of magico-cultic 
inclusion isomorphic with descensus ad inferos or regressus ad 
uterum, prenatal or funerary symbolism — had unfavorable 
implications for the sleeping person)? were expected to have the 
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magic power to open the gates of Paradise and close for ever the 
gates of Hell.!° This was to happen through the intercession of 
the Virgin Mary and other saints, especially patrons of good 
death: mainly Archangel Michael, St. Barbara and St. Christo- 
pher. Prayers to All Saints were believed to be indispensable, as 
a dead man’s soul, before facing God on Doomsady, had to visit 
All Saints neglected in its lifetime to take reproach from them 
(Wisla 4, 99). Archangel Michael’s patronage consisted in 
protection of departing souls against Satan; he weighed the souls 
on a balance on Doomsday. Mass to St. Barbara and St. 
Christopher has always been a part of Catholic liturgy.!! They 
belonged to the so called Fourteen Saintly Helpers (there is 
a painting representing them in the Armenian chapel in Lwow 
[Lvov]). They were believed to be in God’s good graces and, thus, 
able to help in most difficult circumstances. St. Barbara, the 
patron of the dying, was addressed in both hymns (e.g. Szpet 
Nab 18) and private prayers (e.g. Wisla 3, 599; Kot Znp passim). 

The prayers to St. Barbara emphasized the possibility of her 
intercession, of guaranteeing the moribund a similar sacramen- 
tal grace in the last moments of life —the same as she had received 
as the Holy Communion from angels in prison before her 
execution. These prayers were also believed to cement one’s 
identification with a religious community, as evidenced by 
ethno-explication of the taboo of closing the door when a dead 
man’s body was inside: 


the doors should not be shut as long as there is a corpse in the house, 
because the soul goes to take advice from God and on the way it 
spends a night with St. Barbara. One who did not pray to herin his/her 
lifetime is not admitted by her: such person’s soul sleeps at her 
threshold and then goes to God for the Last Judgment. Afterwards it 
re-enters its body and lives there, until a priest throws dust on the 
coffin. Then the soul goes to St. Peter and announces God’s will to 
him: either this way (to Heaven) or that way (to Hell). 

(Wista 18, 346) 


St. Christopher was worshipped as the patron saving one from 
an unexpected, sudden death (which deprives one of the 
possibility of fulfilling the indispensable rite de passage to the 
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community of the dead),1? i.e. evil death! — hence, nowadays, 
he is regarded by the Church as the patron saint of drivers. 
Iconographic attributes of these saints-mediators emphasize 
their roles, too: St. Barbara is typically painted as crowned, with 
a sword in her right hand and the cup with the Host in her left 
hand, against the background of a tower with three windows. 
And the patron of travellers, St. Christopher is represented as 
carrying the Infant Jesus on his strong shoulders and crossing 
a river full of currents and whirls. 

The accomplishment of the passage on the eschatological 
stratum was directly expressed by prayers comprising figurative 
meanings: “what do you need, you sinful man? An easy death, 
salvation of the soul’ (Kot Znp 109 and others). The first of 
these desires was of course very important for the moribund,'* 
but primarily it was a sign given to the community of the living, it 
constituted an unfailing testimony to the ethical content of his 
life. This fact played an important role in the entire social 
interrelationships based on permanent psychological face to face 
contact: it determined the quality of future commemorations. 
The reverse situation concerned a long human life — the longer it 
was the more it was filled with instances of grace. It was believed 
that “when one falls ill, his merits and sins are weighed in 
Heaven, and the verdict of death or life depends on what 
prevails” (Wisfa 18, 106, 163). In view of Christian soteriological 
traditions, manifest in folk Catholicism, initiation into the state 
of eternal happiness, entering the Divine Kingdom, permanent 
contact with God’s face, was the principal human aim.!5 This 
experience was to be achieved through soteriological practices 
which assumed synergistic character (through God’s grace), as 
well as in auto-soteriological manner: mainly through faith and 
good deeds. As a mystical-contemplative way to salvation was 
absent in folk mentality, actual intentions became dominant 
over virtual ones. Merely outward and superficial connection of 
these beliefs with Christian dogmas is pointed out in the 
ethnographic materials collected by W. J. Jasktowski at the end 
of the XIXth century in the area of Jedrzejow (the region of 
Kielce): 
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their religious customs are marked with dead formalism; they 
emphasize mainly outward rites and practices, and ignore everything 
else. Regulations about fast-days, observing Sunday, everyday pray- 
ers are strictly fulfilled; transgressions against them are treated as 
deadly sins and occur rarer than other kinds of transgressions. 
(Wista 18, 78) 


However, the folk conception of sin is very special — largely 
different from Christian morality. This is evidenced for example 
by the materials collected by C. Pietkiewicz in the region of 
Polesie (formerly in eastern Poland, at present in the borderland 
between Ukraine and Byelorussia). According to them, killing 
a bee or a stork was considered to be a sin as grave as that of 
killing a man. Each offence against objects of folk cult, each 
violation of taboo, was regarded as a sin: human everyday 
actions were regulated by etiquette.'° 

The didactic-moralizing attitude to life, as the basic soteriolo- 
gical practice, pertained mostly to the time of man’s diurnal 
activity (according to a proverb: “one who sleeps, does not sin”’), 
which, regulated by a system of orders and taboos, ensured order 
in the bright sphere of the world. Thus, anthropological 
moralism guaranteed the cosmic order, permanently exposed to 
destructive forces of chaos (evil). But another proverb — advising 
not to fall asleep lest you get robbed — points to the amorality of 
the realm of darkness (theft as a sign of these destructive 
activities). Their concentration took place during the rule of the 
prince of darkness, dangerous for an individual, since the power 
of darkness was synonymous with that of a devil. Desacralized 
nocturnal darkness was becoming a source of powerful fears. It 
was contrary to the diurnal light: a sign of divine presence, of the 
experience of light radically changing the subject’s (man’s) 
ontological status by transferring him to the world sanctified by 
hierophany. According to R. Cavendish, fear of the night was 
probably the oldest and the most popular human fear.!” It 
appertained to every form of human existence during the night: 
both the normal state of non-being, sleep (identified in folk 
mentality with death) and wakefulness — especially staying 
outside one’s orbis interior. Such vigilance violated the absolute 
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taboo regulating fundamental life rhythms in terms of light and 
darkness: the periods of human activity and non-activity, of 
work and regeneration (re-creation). This is reflected in the 
tabooed orders to sleep during the hours of moonlight and to 
work during the hours of sunlight (Nkp 2, 279), but also: ‘“‘one 
who walks at night, seeks trouble” (Nkp 2, 626, 2). A sense of 
threat in darkness, particularly difficult to fend off, was regarded 
by H. Owen as the pressure of some unknown, live matter.!8 
Darkness implies the unknown (death, danger), the realm of 
unsafe space and simultaneously the reversal of the normal, 
natural order of the world. Folk mentality did not demarcate 
a clear-cut boundary separating imagined fears from ghosts of 
the dead, phantoms, devils. They were evaluated equally pejora- 
tively: merely apprehended — antropomorphized or zoomor- 
phized (Mosz KIS 2, 1, 644). For centuries evil ghosts, witches, 
malicious creatures, supernatural beings, were believed to be 
particularly active and powerful at night, as darkness was the 
domain of evil. Also creatures which were naturally active at 
night and could see in the dark — such as cats, bats, owls 
— reversed the natural order and aroused anxiety. They were 
connected with the activity of the Devil, the Lord of darkness, 
and with the elementary decorum of a witch.!9 It was believed 
that a devil (an evil ghost) was sitting in cat’s eyes, as evidenced 
by the following myth: 


when Noah was building his ark, the devil was curious of his purpose. 
When he finally learnt it from Noah’s wife, he turned into a mouse and 
intended to bite its bottom in order to sink it. However, the hole was 
constantly mended. He finally got to the place where a cat sat. The cat 
caught and ate the mouse/devil: in this way the devil was entrapped in 
the cat’s body and sits in his eyes. 

(ZWAK 5, 138, 9) 


Impure birds, perceived as creatures of mixed categories, 
contradicting the principles of the logical ordering of the 
world,?° comprised especially nocturnal birds: owls and bats. E. 
Majewski states that various superstitions about bats were 
fancied most probably because 
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for uneducated people a bat is a mysterious creature: it is not a bird 
and flies at night. It also inhabits mysterious places, such as church 
towers and attics, caves and vaults. [...] As a flying nocturnal animal 
(our folk numbers it among birds), it acquired demonic symbolism. 

(Wisla 13, 6) 


According to Polish folk etymology, a bat originated from 
a mouse which had eaten a blessed candle in church: he was 
punished for this with his front legs being changed into wings 
after seven years (MAAE 14, 52-3). In Polish and European 
folklore bats’ demonic, grotesque “faces” were always portrayed 
as horrifying; they were identified with the souls of the unrestful 
dead. In folk imagination and in accordance with church 
iconography, Satan was portrayed with bats’ wings, too.” Bats 
and owls are presented unfavorably in The Old Testament which 
had enormous impact on the European mentality.*? Bats were 
generally believed to bring misfortune or death to a household. 
According to principles of homoeopathetic magic, they might 
cause an abnormal state — confuse one’s mind by getting 
entangled in one’s hair,?3 or attack a shepherd sleeping bare- 
headed at night in the open air: “enter” his head and suck in his 
brain and bring him to death in three days (ZWAK 5, 151, 10).?4 

The owl, another bird of ill fate and ill repute ( Wis/a 13, 612, 1) 
was regarded as half-devil and half-bird which had developed 
from a devil (Wista 13, 615, 46) and therefore detests the light of 
day (ZWAK 14, 209). Another belief holds that a man who had 
eaten meat on a fast-day was punished by God with being 
transformed into an owl (Wis/a 13, 613, 28c). Her hooting, 
resembling human articulation, treated as the devil’s laughter, 
was ominous of death when she was trying to get into a house 
through its chimney, or was sitting on its roof, or was flying 
round the house. The proto-Slavonic word for owl (strix noctua) 
was zowa — i.e. a calling bird. Her repeated hooting?* was 
interpreted as a summoning to the Other World (ZWAK 1, 104): 
it was understood as the onomatopoeic prophecy “come, come 
to a hole-grave close to church;’’?® according to a proverb, her 
hooting on a roof forebodes somebody’s death (Wisla 13, 615, 
69a). Nocturnal anxiety connected with this bird was enhanced 
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by its mysterious, noiseless flight and inclination to loneliness 
and ruins: liminal, destructured places, unassembled into new 
structures, remaining in the state of “betwixt and between,” of 
uncertainty.?7 

Terror of the night, arising from a feeling of lack of safety with 
the disappearance of light, with man’s isolation (in a group he 
was self-assured), and with silence, was either subjective or 
objective (personal or social fears).?° J. Boutonier calls it “fear in 
darkness:” subjective threat — the potential principal explanation 
of the human fear experienced at night, and “nocturnal objective 
threat” which, growing through centuries, led to filling the night 
with subjective dangers. In consequence of this, fear in darkness 
got transformed into intensive and general fear of darkness.?° 
This process seems to be analogous to the mechanism of the 
creation of a memorate — a relation of experiences of an 
individual’s liberated nocturnal imagination, and its subsequent 
transformation into a fabulate —commonly functioning in group 
communication as a tale recording folk beliefs. These tales deal 
both with meeting with dangerous demons and ways of defend- 
ing oneself against them, and with contacts with God, saints and 
spirits. According to G. Ister, they prove peasants’ subtle 
knowledge of the universe and their appropriate attitude to the 
surrounding reality.3° 

This peculiar folk ontology was based on the conviction that 
all reality has substantial character and is permeated with 
psyche.?! The folk outlook provided indispensable remedies 
enabling people to overcome the fear of nocturnal phantoms; 
their materialization made them physically visible. According to 
D. Simonides, demons, spirits and horrors originate in the 
human subconscious (“when reason is asleep, monsters are 
awake’’5?); they are created by man as impersonations of his 
dread to be suppressed. Named, localized and identified fear is 
not as dangerous as the unknown one. The awareness of 
mechanisms of its functioning helps to overcome, resist it.>3 
Infinite folk prose texts (tales, especially tales recording folk 
beliefs and fairy-tales) express the belief that knowledge of one’s 
enemy helps to worst him. Some of them are organized by 
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instructions, for example how to identify a witch among village 
womenfolk,?* how to catch a nymph and make her serve and not 
harm man.*> Naming a demon is also a way to recognize and 
domesticate him — in accordance with the conviction that to 
know the name of one’s enemy is to get power over him.>° Timid 
people are advised to call a demon’s name, which causes its 
disappearance, as naming has a direct impact upon the named 
one — on the principle of a sympathetic relationship, magic 
imagery.>’ In the area of Olkusz (between Krakow and Upper 
Silesia in southern Poland) all outdoor evening horrors are 
named bobak or boba; and in the area of Kujawy (half-way 
between Lodz and Gdansk) — babok (Kolb 3, 104). 

The reduction of nocturnal danger is sometimes connected 
with the diminution of personified fear, and consequently, with 
trust in its weakened power to harm (ZWAK 11, 7; also 10, 324, 
353). This tendency is exemplified by beliefs in the rule of local 
devils 


settled in fields, at crossroads, in ravines or on tops of hills, etc. The 
borders of a village are the limit of their power. A devil would not visit 
neighboring villages, as other devils, his colleagues, rule there [...] 
A local devil who assumes animal shapes (those of a dog, a black ox, 
a bird, etc.) is generally called Mamona. This name also applies to 
a doomed man who, after death, obstructs people on the earth. 
(Kolb 7, 40-1) 


The nature of such “local devils” is explained by the following 
cosmogonic myth: 


Lucifer the Prince of Darkness who struggled against the God of Light 
was hurled by him from heaven down to hell, along with 9 choirs of 
angels (who became evil spirits), in the shape of minute rain. Many 
drops of this devilish rain fell upon the earth, and evil spirits 
immediately appeared in the places they fell; they were forced to stay 
there until Doomsday. For this reason, local devils are bound to exist 
in every area, empty or inhabited, and in every village. They assume 
playful and delusive human or animal shapes and frighten people, 
play pranks on them, lead them astray, and frequently tempt them to 
evil. 

(Kolb 7, 40) 
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In folk mentality the devil assumes a concrete shape and 
functions as autonomous evil. His principal task is to break 
established social rules, but he also frequently gets outwitted and 
exploited by man. Thus, he did not appear as a symbol of 
damnation and degradation as the Church portrayed him.38 

Numerous folk tales deal with uninvited, frightening, dan- 
gerous nocturnal hautings by ghosts of the dead. They are 
treated as familiar phenomena, with didactic implications both 
for the living and for contacts of This World with the Other 
World. Inter-generational transmission passed various magic 
ways of disposing of an unsolicited guest. For example, when 
a drowned man’s ghost visited his wife’s house, “the widow 
warded him off by screening the kitchen range vent-hole with 
a pot, by putting scythes on the threshold and the window-sills 
and by incensing dung and Anthylis vulneraria inside her cottage; 
after all these actions the dead man’s ghost ceased to come” 
(ZWAK 3, 93). Thus, a ghost was conjured away by means of 
symbolic actions of the magic of Alkmena — (of closing):3° 
incensing with excrements and hurting herbage, applying an 
injuring iron object (the magic of iron).*° 

Nocturnal darkness was also being domesticated through the 
symbolic (and real) broadening of a zone of light within it. In 
folk imagination light and darkness were much more real than 
symbolic, and evil ghosts were perceived as harmonized with 
darkness and afraid of light.41 They required phylacteries, 
which, with the development of processes of acculturation were 
supplied also by religion, treated as total hermeneutics focussed 
on the sacral myth, symbol and ritual.+? Magic texts-behaviors 
enacted in darkness (in the liminal phase, most dangerous for 
man) should be located between magic and religion. They had 
apotropaic properties — protecting mostly against the Devil’s 
power, but also functioned as an expression of man’s theological 
fear of God, when suddenly summoned to face him. The 
awareness of not being prepared for such a meeting, of failing to 
obey the rules of etiquette of the scenario of ars bene moriendi 
evoked panic and conceptions of future terrors, including those 
of being doomed to the power of eternal fire in Hell. According 
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to H. Webster, primitive mentality did not clearly discriminate 
between danger of the “impure” and danger of the holy. 
“Impure” and holy objects were equally endowed with mystical, 
magical power.*? Thus, man was afraid of both God and the 
Devil, as both were not of This World and could determine his 
fate. But he was more afraid of the Devil whose domain was 
night — doubly alien to man. Religious archetypes, too, helped 
him to master this fear. The words of Psalm 91 —‘‘Thou shalt not 
be afraid for the terror by night; [...] Nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness” (Ps 91, 5-6) — were treated as a magical 
verbal spell warding off the well-known fear. Confidence in 
God’s care is symbolized by the divine Logos — the mystical light 
illuminating the realm of darkness: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God” 
(J.1, 1). And Jesus said: “I am the light of the world: he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life’ (J 8, 12; see also J 9, 5). And we find in the epistles of Paul 
the Apostle to the Corinthians — “what communion hath light 
with darkness?” (2 Cor 6, 14), and of John —‘‘In him was life; and 
the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness; 
and the darkness comprehended it not” (J 1, 4-5). 

Strong belief in the irrational power of words understood 
substantially has existed for centuries in folk mentality: it enabled 
the suppressing of fear in darkness. Upon utterance of the formula 
“all souls praise God” even an encounter with an “impure” soul 
roaming about at night was less dangerous. And if the expiating 
soul’s response ‘“‘and I praise him, too,” was followed by 
addressing her with the question “the soul, what do you need?,” 
her wish was fulfilled and she was brought to salvation. And if the 
ghost did not respond, one should cross oneself and pronounce 
another formula: “here is the Cross, adverse forces disperse,” 
which was directed to a damned soul with no hope of salvation 
(Kolb 17, 87). The power and dynamic substance of the “good 
word” altered the communal classification of a sinner by enabling 
his participation in Divine Nature, by mediating his passage to 
another mode of existence. This may be exemplified by the 
following tale about repentant souls: 
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In Betz there is a bridge over Sotokija river. As one who was crossing it 
at midnight was always hit by a stone thrown by an unknown creature, 
nobody wanted to take such a risk. But once a councillor was crossing 
this bridge at night and was hit by a stone. He turned round and said: 
“You hit me, be in God’s charge.” And suddenly a shade emerged 
from below the bridge and said: “‘Thank you for your good word. So 
far everybody has been cursing at me, and it is you who put me under 
God’s care.” From that time on nobody has been haunted there. 
(Lud 12, 250) 


Thus, the predicate of frightening denoted a request for 
favorable intervention. It was also expressed in numerous 
reports on encounters with souls of the dead which, unchris- 
tened, remained in the state of permanent liminality. Their 
liberation was possible through naming** (see chapter VI). 
Nocturnal meetings within the communication between the 
living and the dead had their precise etiquette. Consequences of 
disobeying it are manifest in the following instructions: one who 
meets a demon on his way should say: “all souls praise God,” to 
hear the response “and I praise him, too.” If the demon speaks 
first, the man falls dead (MAAE 7, 10). Ritualization of 
nocturnal time created stability and safety both in the external 
reality (outside a house) and in the internal one (inside it) 
—largely due to primitive verbal magic based on the belief in the 
substantial character of words and strengthened by religious cult 
(Mosz KIS 2, 1, 301-2). Sacrificial non-canonical prayers for 
“good day” and “‘good night” were believed to be an efficient 
magic safeguard against evil (see chapter V). This was pointed 
out by C. Hernas’s argument about a special role of verbal 
tranquillizers — indispensable for man to comprise both protec- 
tion from unknown, mysterious dangers and a vision of diurnal 
order.*5 

Thus, human diurnal and especially nocturnal imagination 
organized symbols which referred to the ultimate transcendence 
and its power of salvation and protection (expectations of divine 
direction during the day, and particularly at night). According to 
aetiological tales, the moon was created by God, too: it shines at 
night to defend people from various horrors. Hence the belief in 
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prayers “to the new moon which shines with reflected light, 
coming from heaven through a gate left ajar, when witches may 
freely practise their magic. All evil charms take place during the 
new moon and never during any other phase’ (Kolb 7, 36). 
According to J. Frazer, these are magic rituals: extending 
a welcome to the new moon, which foretells growth, leads to the 
regeneration and strengthening of human life through the use of 
sympathetic magic.*® On this level of cosmic organization of the 
world, too, the particular phases of the moon coincide with the 
opposition of light and darkness: light = the full moon, the 
Superior Realm, the good, life; and darkness = the new moon, 
the Inferior Realm, the evil, death*’ (the chthonic-aquatic 
nature of the moon was determined by its mythical creation).*8 
The light of full moon is thus evaluated positively, becomes the 
good time.*® It combines the lunar symbolism primarily with 
fertility, regeneration, immortality through metamorphosis —i.e. 
with the life of nature (vegetation) and of human beings: its 
influence upon the entire flora and women’s physiological 
cycle.°° Pale and delicate moonlight, passive, reflecting sunlight, 
was classified as feminine, whereas the solar activity, hot and 
heroic, was symbolically connected with the principle of mas- 
culinity.5+ In terms of this opposition C. Lévi-Strauss inter- 
preted the ritual functions in folk pharmacopoeia of nocturnal 
(feminine) plants (e.g. Artemisia frigida) used mainly for curing 
disorders of menstruation and in difficult cases of childbirth, and 
a set of diurnal, masculine yellow flowers used for example for 
curing disorders of the urinary tract.5? 

The moon — the impersonation of femininity and passivity 
— subject to universal laws of becoming, birth and death, was 
associated in folk mentality, especially in the erotic imagination, 
with the realm of procreation, creation of life, inconstancy and 
uncertainty of a partner’s feelings (permanently changeable, like 
the moon’s shape). Sex as a remedy for nocturnal darkness 
evokes the equivalence of signs expressing potentiality: spirit 
(soul) — light — masculinity — sperm —life.53 Ideological systems 
derived from the lunar rhythms combine and unite very different 
realities. Their structural symmetries and analogies to the lunar 
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rhythms may be grasped only by one’s consciousness of the rules 
of this periodical process. From time immemorial, i.e. from the 
beginning of agrarian culture, the same symbolism combined the 
moon, waters, rain, fertility of women and animals, life of plants, 
human life after death, initiatory ceremonies. Unlike the sun, 
providing a sense of stability, the moon is subject to the universal 
law of becoming, birth and death; it never dies completely but 
always reappears. For homo religiosus this periodical transfor- 
mation manifests the recurrence of life. The lunar rhythms 
always follow the sequence of creation, growth, decline and 
death. The perception of this eternal cycle of birth and death 
most probably led to crystallization of the conception of the 
alternation of life and death — the myth of periodical creation 
and destruction of the world.5* 

Candlelight, too, is commonly believed to be apotropaic of the 
re-creation of life: it frequently accompanies nocturnal erotic 
experiences of heroes of folk songs. On the surface it acquires the 
utilitarian meaning of an index of temporality (of nocturnal 
measurement of time) represented in folklore as a metaphorical 
image of life: 


[Death] led [a doctor] to a subterranean cave. He saw there [...] 
thousands, thousands of candles in countless rows: big, smaller, and 
very small ones. Time and again some of them were going out and 
others were lighted, so that their flames were flickering in constant 
change. Death said: they are the candles of people’s lives. When 
acandle is lighted a human being is born, when it goes out —somebody 
dies. 55 


The candle flame amalgamated all distinct components, forces 
of Nature:5° on the cosmological level it denoted the potential of 
new creation. Therefore, largely owing to its purifying and 
apotropaic function against the power of a devil, the candle 
flame accompanied all principal rites de passage of the human 
life from the cradle to the grave: the birth, wedding ceremonies, 
the death. Liminal creatures, placed “betwixt and between,” for 
example babies, were particularly exposed to such danger. 
According to East Carpathian (Hucul) mythology, “people 
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constantly keep the light on to ward off devils [...] But 
sometimes, alas, a light goes out or a candle is missing — and 
a soul perishes unnecessarily” (Mit huc 37). Candlelight was also 
a symbol of participation and initiation into Christian light, of 
grace, of Christ.57 To be illuminated meant to be aware of the 
source of light, of the spirtual force. The magic, purifying power 
of fire and light kept away spirits of darkness, no evil creatures 
could enter the zone of light (see a strongly didactic tale entitled 
Dziewczyna i zly «A girl and an evil being» — Wisla 6, 857). 
However, some negative magic practices contradicted this 
religious principle by testifying to the ambivalent meaning of 
candlelight: for example it was used for wrong ends during 
nocturnal robberies — to keep the victims asleep in spite of noise 
and light. Preparation of this magic object used by thieves was 
based on the following magic principle: to catch a pregnant 
woman (at least in her 8th month), to slit her body alive and take 
the offspring out, to extract all its veinlets and make a candle 
from them. When it is lighted, no robbed person wakes up to see 
or hear anything (Wis/a 18, 372). 

Remedies for nocturnal darkness (ritualized verbal and non- 
-verbal signs) enabled mastering it and restoration of the diurnal 
light. This was a manifestation of the duration of the cosmos, of 
the triumph of light and good over darkness and evil on the 
human plane, of transition from the state of nature, communitas, 
egalitarianism (in this nocturnal phase an individual is liberated 
from his/her position in a community) to the state of culture, 
governed by laws of social structure, with man’s place and social 
roles being clearly determined by supraindividual values, norms 
and interests securing his safe existence (the diurnal phase). 
Thus, on the anthropocosmic level, it was possible to achieve 
a passage from homogeneity (the nocturnal darkness) to dif- 
ferentiation (the diurnal light),5® and simultaneously, re-ac- 
tualization of the myth of eternal return, of the mythical 
duration of the cosmos. Attempts at constant renewal of this 
rhythm lay at the foundations of folk ontology comprised in its 
principal explicatory systems: folkloric texts-behaviors con- 
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nected with Catholicism, traditional system of beliefs and folk 
lore. These systems, both verbal and non-verbal, provided 
simple rules which enabled an individual to live in harmony with 
the surrounding reality, as its integral component. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MAGIC OF A GOOD BEGINNING — THE 
MEDIATING STRUCTURE OF DAYBREAK 


Temporal formulae of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle, functioning 
commonly in various manifestations of folk imagination, strong- 
ly articulate both the central Day-Night opposition and its 
temporal thresholds. Their explication originates especially 
in the eschatological mystery of the time of beginning and 
end. Considerations of the problem of the categorization 
of time (crucial for folk symbolic imagination) within the 
framework of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle lead to distinguishing 
fundamental, profoundly value-imbued structures. These eval- 
uations are based on elementary knowledge of the universe 
organized mainly by the principle of symmetry of man and 
nature. The law of harmonious coexistence, manifest on various 
levels of verbal and non-verbal folkloric communication, is 
most strongly expressed in time intervals of mediating positions 
in the diurnal-nocturnal temps de passage. Their boundaries 
are indicated by two mediators — daybreak and nightfall 
~ displayed in behaviors and texts denominated by two key 
lexemes: morning (dawn) and evening (twilight). However, 
these time intervals are understood not as temporal points, 
but as non-homogeneous phases of varying degrees of symbolic 
density: in terms of transition from gradual increase of light 
to total darkness. Thus, the consecutive micro-phases of day- 
break and of nightfall are interrelated in terms of simultaneity 
and create certain images characterized by the coexistence 
of light and darkness.? 
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The folkloric consciousness of this non-homogeneity was 
preserved on the real (physical) stratum by the division of the 
diurnal-nocturnal cycle into smaller temporal units. In Slavic 
folklore they comprised the following micro-phases of dawn and 
twilight: the first blush of day (when the diurnal light gradually 
appears), daybreak, sunrise, morning, and respectively: before 
evening (when the diurnal light gradually disappears), sunset, 
nightfall, evening (Mosz KIS 2, 1, 131). This scheme of marking 
thresholds in the diurnal-nocturnal cycle is also evident in ethnic 
Polish folklore: for example in the area inhabited by Mazurzy 
around the lower Bug river north-east of Warszawa (Warsaw) 
(Mosz KIS 2, 1, 131). 

Perception of these physical temporal points had its symbolic 
determinants encoded in various manifestations of folk outlook 
defined by domestic morning and evening rituals;? their folk- 
loristic-ethnosophic reconstruction will constitute the subject of 
the present complex analysis. These rituals will be treated as 
cultural texts of a certain kind,? as structures of largely codified 
events (according to actional, verbal, personal and object codes), 
equally important and taking place on a definite temporal- 
-locative plane.* It seems this type of research procedure enables 
the rendition of the interrelationship of a text and a ritual,’ the 
essence and methods of manifestation of a folk tradition, as well 
as to specify individual moments connected with its proper, 1.e. 
folkloric, mythico-poetic side (behaviors and their rules).® The 
vehicular function of these rituals is closely correlated with 
mediating, i.e. the ambivalent structure of the marginal times,’ 
entailing simultaneous affiliation to the diurnal and the noctur- 
nal times.® 

This situation is most clearly illustrated by Euler’s diagram, 
presented here after E. Leach’s publications: it portrays the 
transition from one status to another. The hatched area, 
common to both intersecting circles, corresponds to the realm 
defined by Turner as ‘‘betwixt and between.”!° This diagram 
assumes the following shape when applied to the phases of 
daybreak and nightfall: 
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time before sunrise time after sunset 


the first total lack 


\ 
' 
blush : 7 ols of light, 
of day, eer. sunset the strongest 
the strongest 1 tabooing 
tabooing 1 
gradual aggregation, the zone of morning gradual separation, the zone of evening 
mediation: the realm of ritualized mediation: the area of ritualized activity 
activity (routine and occasional) (routine and occasional) 


The presented phenomena have a processual nature: dawn 
consists in liminality and progressive aggregation, and twilight 
— in liminality and progressive separation. Thus, passage in the 
stage of daybreak constitutes a gradational transition from the 
state of immobilization, binding (night) to the state of activity, 
freeing (morning) — the transition marked with the magic of 
Alkmena + (of opening):'! see the question “where does one 
look after getting up?,” and its answer “‘to the window” (Folf Pzl 
285, 1293). In the stage of nightfall a symmetrical passage 
constitutes a gradual transition from the state of activity, freeing, 
to the state of immobilization, binding — marked with the magic 
of Alkmena — (of closing): this process is reflected for example in 
filling all holes and shutting doors and windows in all buildings 
after sunset (Nkp 2, 234, 31; Wis/a 16, 692). In symbolic terms 
binding denoted one’s contamination with some impurity, from 
which consequently he had to be liberated through some 
purificatory ritual.1? The zone of mediation depicted in the 
diagram represents the area of the clash of the antagonistic 
forces of darkness and light, Chaos and ordered Cosmos, the 
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Other World and This World, negative and positive qualities. 
Preservation of the universal harmony was possible through 
re-actualization of the myth of eternal return, which ensured an 
individual's safe existence. Hence the strongest tabooing of these 
temporal phases of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle which absolutely 
demanded (under the sanction of deadly sin— MAAE 1, 242) the 
following of a set of appropriate norms and magic safeguards. 
They were manifest on diverse strata: of an individual’s plight 
and his household and farming activites, in communication 
between the microcosm of man and the microcosm of another 
man or a social group (tabooing functioning within a micro- 
cosm), and in communication between the microcosm of man or 
a social group and the macrocosm of nature. 

Attempts at ensuring the universal order — the principal 
category organizing the system of meanings of the discussed 
times of mediation — were directly connected with the idea of 
reversible time, permanently returning to its starting point (see 
chapter I), of the temporal circle reactualized according to the 
fundamental pattern of the solar rhythm, combined, through 
Christianity, with the myth of Resurrected Christ. However, 
each re-creation of time, either in the diurnal-nocturnal micro- 
-cycle (the phase of daybreak) or in the annual macro-cycle (the 
Christmas period, the winter solstice), required ritualized be- 
haviors which gave symbolic meanings to ordinary actions, 
gestures and words to emphasize the importance of these crucial 
temporal boundaries. These behaviors enabled the magical 
establishment of the time of origins, the launching of sacral 
forces prolonging life, but also renewal, as the inevitable time of 
end implied the time of beginning. This ritualistic creation of the 
symbolic continuum of time was founded upon the conviction 
that the existence of the world was neither established nor given 
for good, but has to be permanently re-established through 
reference to the myth of the Urzeit and Ursprung and concrete 
regeneration of proto-events. According to G. van der Leeuw, 
the beginning comprises the potentiality of everything, as an 
embryo comprises the potentiality of all life. The creative 
proto-time of genesis determined the content and form of the 
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myth of origins, passed in inter-generational transmission. This 
time constitutes the creative source of all present events: it 
represents the initial establishment of laws functioning till the 
final time, it designs the reality delimited by the boundaries of 
beginning and end; “everything depends on the beginning which 
does not exist naturally. As soon as the beginning is at hand, 
everything can be repeated [...] There must be one who already 
exists in order to set time into motion.’’!3 

At the basis of all manifestations of man’s morning activity 
there was a desire to make this time good, sacred, to transform its 
ambivalent axiology into unambiguously positive, to ensure (by 
means of verbal, somatic, etc. codes, sanctioned by traditon) 
re-aggregation to the community, a safe existence. This tendency 
was already reflected in the language formulae used to desribe it: 
for example the Latin word mane — ‘‘morning” derives from 
manus — “good, nice,” the French de bonne heure means ‘‘in early 
morning” (literally: in good time); see also German zu guter Zeit 
and Russian dobroje utro.1* The present analytical procedure is 
dominated by highlighting the positive qualities of daybreak and 
nightfall: this was achieved by means of emic explication, of the 
reconstruction of symbolic images through the interiorized 
interpretation of folk psycho-social needs.!5 Analysis of the 
folkloric-ethnographic material treating the morning time as the 
time of beginning confirmed the conviction that folkloric texts 
open perspectives onto culture,!® that their verbal and non- 
-verbal messages comprise the differentia specifica of folk 
outlook regulating and explaining mainly the process of life. The 
lexeme “morning” is the index of temporality, whose extremely 
rich semantic content derives from its very frequent appearance 
in various manifestations of verbal and non-verbal folklore. This 
lexeme may be regarded as an entirely independent formula — the 
center of the semantic gravitation of denotations of the phase of 
dawn, reflecting a complex set of images referring to such 
parameters of tradition as language, myth, ritual and a magico- 
-religious system of beliefs.” 

The word “morning” frequently appears as a component of 
the complex formula “I will get up in the morning,” whose 
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semantic function consists in the permanent, even direct empha- 
sis upon the dictate to get up early (‘get up in the morning to 
work” — Kolb 10, 259, 101). This imperative functioned as 
a metonymy of the re-creation of life (see the self-directed curse: 
“let me not get up tomorrow morning” — Kolb 48, 318), but also 
as a co-determinant of the peasant ethos of extremely hard work. 
It is expressed for example in the playful folk song starting with 
the phrase “I am already over 16 years old,” concerning the 
choice of a future husband: “I do not want to marry a peasant, as 
he gets up early // comes late from work, and does not allow me 
to sleep” (Kolb 18, 191). This ethos is also conveyed for example 
in a ritualistic wedding folk song, comprising a projection of the 
future marital life peculiar to the scenario of the liminal phase of 
this ritual: 


Marynka, you should not think 
You will be always listening to music, 
You must work hard to earn your daily bread 
Get up early and get yourself ready for work 
Wake up inmates. 
(Kolb 10, 259, 10) 


The absolute necessity of beginning new diurnal activity early 
is also indicated in many other popular folk songs, for example: 


Close your blue eyes and go to sleep, 

As you must get up early in the morning, 

In the morning, in the morning, 

Before the sun rises. 

(ZWAK 2, 94, 123; see also 9, 187, 46; 17, 104, 352; Kadt ZbO 130) 


This order precisely defined the temporal point of starting 
diurnal activity: just before the sunrise i.e. with the first blush of 
day. The appearance of the morning star, Venus — the first star,}8 
shining before sunrise on the horizon! — gave the first impulse of 
light, predicting victory of the diurnal deity over the forces of 
darkness and cold. In Polish folk imagination Venus was viewed 
not as a definite celestial body but as two hipostases (of the 
morning and of the evening) differently named,?° or as three 
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sisters?! — the lights of the marginal time, also ruling the 
transitory, liminal areas of the human world; apostrophes to 
them strengthened the power of the complex magic act. They 
were differentiated in temporal terms (of dawn — of evening — of 
midnight) and according to the psychic states under their power 
(cordial and hospitable — sad and dismal — suffering and 
mournful).2? In the symbolism of the liminal phases of the 
diurnal-nocturnal cycle special value is attached to the first blush 
of day (getting up at that time was equivalent with birth). In 
Lithuanian tales it is represented as a smile of the heavenly deity 
impersonated as the goddess of light, queen Karatunia.?> In 
Polish and Slavic folklore the light of early dawn predicted the 
birth of the sun, her cult was of solar origin.2* Having seen the 
morning star, people took off their headgear, prayed and greeted 
her (Mosz KIS 2, 1, 462). Manifestations of the pagan cult of this 
goddess of dawn light — re-creating life, bringing good to people 
—remained especially in magic acts and incantations. Later they 
were replaced by Christian divinities or subordinated to the 
Christian God: “morning stars, Christ’s servants” (Wisla 6, 
465).25 These incantations most often concerned aphrodisiac 
magic: for example those comprised in the record of the trial of 
D. Gnieczkowa in 1544 in the region of Poznan (in western 
Poland) — accused of witchcraft, sentenced and burnt alive: 


Welcome the morning star. Go to Philip and break his heart, so that he 
can neither drink nor eat, is sexually attracted to neither girl nor 
widow nor to anybody else, except to Lucyja, etc. 

(Kolb 15, 241; see also Wista 1, 98) 


The imperative nature of such formulas of magic com- 
munication, uttered with the morning Venus, testified to belief in 
the Uranian god’s force of intervention. Analogous beliefs may 
be traced in later prayers to the Christian pantheon.?® This 
power was also transferred onto magic objects, for example 
aphrodisiacs: according to the principle of homoeopathetic 
magic, the root of lovage (Levisticum officinale), dug out with the 
first light of day (when new life was being born) was also believed 
to cause the birth of love (Wisla 16, 798). The motif of the 
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morning star as the mother of the universe — a remnant of pagan 
cult — was preserved in XIXth century Polish sources, for 
example in the following orphan song: 


Why cry? Venus is my mother 
The moon is my dear brother 
Silesian stars are my sisters, 
And that’s it. 
(ZWAK 2, 100, 137) 


Under the impact of Christianity this imagery lost its archaic 
context and assumed the univocal shape of the morning star Our 
Lady.2”7 Hymns and apostrophes to her have a very strong 
Christian character: see Stella matutina from Litany of Loreto?® 
(Nyr Kar 54). 

Christian patterns of astral metaphors connected with the cult 
of the Virgin Mary were preserved in Catholic songs,?® such as 
one put down by Kolberg in the region of Kielce (in central 
Poland): 


The morning star, we welcome you! 
You are beautiful like the moon, shining like the sun. 
You illuminate the world with your fine light — in Czestochowa, 
Where monarchs of this world come and bow down to Our Lady 
You were given the crown made of twelve stars 
And were called the Queen of the whole world. 
You are in Jasna Gora, brighter than the sun, 
People prostrate themselves before yourself — their patron. 
(Kolb 19, 134, 437) 


This type of imagery appears also in other songs from a folk 
bard’s repertory connected with the worship of the Virgin Mary. 
They commemorate her image as champion of people (Kolb 17, 
12, 21).3° 

This cult frequently becomes utilitarian, connected with the 
belief in her miraculous power to project favorably one’s entire 
life (Kolb 17, 13, 21). 

Identification of the morning star with Saint Mary emphasizes 
her special life-giving powers — formerly attributed to a pagan 
goddess. According to the medieval maxim “Genuisti prolem 
nova stella Sollem’’ (New Star — you bore your Son: the sun), she 
is the Morning Star which precedes the rise of Christ-Sun and 
gives birth to him.7! 
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Getting up with the first blush of day re-actualizes the 
paradigm of mythical beginnings, also through the imperative, 
thematic, metonymical formula of “getting up early in the 
morning.” The dictate of starting work early functions as a sign 
of the re-creation of life (conditioning inclusion into the realm of 
the living) and the regeneration of the divine creator’s mythical 
order, directly indicating the sequence of activities through the 
ritualization of routine practices. This imperative — ordering life 
and sanctioned by tradition — constituted a significant element of 
the folk way of life. The violation of canonical norms of 
coexistence frequently had moral consequences, too: 


I would like to marry you, because | like you 
But people blame you for not getting up early. 
You are stupid, Jasio, do not listen to them, 
I do get up early if somebody wakes me up. 
(ZWAK 15, 76, 180) 


A folk community preserved the continuity of its cultural 
tradition and its moral sanctions effectively prevented changes 
of traditional patterns: 


I do not want you, Kasia, | do not want you, 
Your unfriendly neighbors blame you 
for not getting up early in the morning, 
for not feeding your cattle, 
for not waking up others 
for not caring about your outward appearance. 
I do not want you, Kasia, | do not want you. 
(Kolb 4, 27, 154; 12, 131, 245) 


Individual observations of this kind were confirmed by a local 
community’s objective observations: 


He came to her early in the morning, 
She was still lying naked in her bed, 
Her hungry cows were mooing, 
Her hungry swine were squealing, 
Her spinning was not started. 
(Kolb 18, 163, 285; see also ZWAK 9, 232, 179) 
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The logic and symbolism of getting up early referred to 
meanings inherent in the ambivalent nature of this act and 
designated social preventive censorship which led to petrifac- 
tion of the mythical pattern. Hence the phrase “‘She was still 
lying naked in her bed’’ denoted the natural state, unwelcome 
during the day, breaking the order of life. This order was also 
broken by the phrase “Her spinning was not started,” denoting 
lack of magical opening, characteristic of the former state. In 
anthropological terms laziness and thriftlessness contradicted 
the principles of the general order of the universe. When 
displayed by a girl, they diminished her chances of getting 
married, as reflected in the following proverbs: “one who fails to 
spin well will not have a husband” or “‘a good spinner will not be 
short of shirts” (Nkp 2, 1099). Apart from the morning routine, 
animal husbandry, spinning, too, traditionally belonged to 
typical feminine occupations and was treated as obligatory in the 
morning (e.g. ZWAK 10, 132, 71). In D. Forstner’s delineation 
of the realm of Christian symbolism one finds the claim that Old 
Christian stone sarcophagi (frequently richly ornamented with 
biblical scenes) represent the duty of work which god imposed 
upon the orignial man: Adam is carved to hold a bunch of corn 
(symbol of agricultural work) and Eve — to hold a lamb which 
alludes to the female duty of spinning.*? This idea is conveyed 
especially by short texts of folklore — riddles and numerous 
proverbs: for example “a distaff does not become a man, and 
a sword — a woman” (Nkp 2, 52; see also Folf Pzl 112, 433 and 
Skor Sf 1, 322). The appearance of this sign in the semantic field 
of “getting up early’ imbues the morning marginal phase with 
profound symbolic meanings: spinning designates the transfor- 
mation of Nature into Culture?> (the passage from the phase of 
Night to the phase of Day), a distaff and a spindle belong to 
feminine symbols evoking the code of fertility,3* movement and 
noise are peculiar to the phase of re-creation of life and the 
spinning-wheel is connected with solar symbolism by virtue of its 
circular shape (Ol Pies 129) and circular-rotary motion in the 
same direction.>> Spinning denotes the re-actualization of time 
by means of imitating the sun’s movement — both rotary and 
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forward, directed to the future. The transformation of fibre into 
threads acquires the metaphorical-symbolic sense of spinning 
the thread of life, good fortune: “when one thread is broken 
everything is lost’ (Nkp 2, 587; see also Rzes Ol 161, Kolb 18, 
211); in ancient Greek and Roman mythology deities of fate were 
spinning the thread of man’s life and were cutting it at the 
moment of his death:%° ‘“‘to spin thin” means “‘to live in poverty, 
to be in critical circumstances, in poor health” (Skor Sf 1, 757; 
Kar Kryn Niedz Sjp 5, 16). The imperative of morning weaving 
remained in the sphere of imitative magic as well.37 The 
regulation of spinning according to diurnal-nocturnal phases 
points to its close connection with the “fabric of time’*® (a 
spider is considered to be the “first weaver”’), to the magic 
projection of human fate. It was believed that wearing clothes 
spun in this way secured longevity and prosperity: see for 
instance “‘they spun early in the morning to have a free day [easy 
to live through] and a long life’ (PES 236). The proto-ritualistic 
character of animal husbandry is also manifest in its Polish 
lexeme obrzqdek, whose basic meaning refers to external forms 
and ceremonies of religion, to a set of sacral activities aiming at 
ensuring indispensable order for man and the world. 

In texts of folklore one finds direct indications of the sequence 
of these activities: in appropriately ritualized practices (oral and 
manual rites), in collections of ready patterns, fixed examples 
and rules constituting the realization of a fundamental model, 
and in formulaic expressions of a canonical idea.> The develop- 
ment of this idea may be traced also in other thematic formulae, 
connected with the basic formula of “getting up in the morning,” 
which point to ritualization of this temporal boundary as well: 


[ got up early in the morning, 
I fetched water. 
When | brought it 
I was washing my white face. 
I was washing my white face, 
I was sitting behind the table: 
My face was resting on my hand, 
I was looking through the window... 
(Wista 18, 207) 
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The motif of washing, appearing in this passage, is a typical 
formula of waking up.*° Day was the time of life and activity, 
whereas sleep — the time brought to a standstill, of symbolic 
death. Thus, signs of death were out of place in the time of life, 
lest they introduced danger and destroyed harmony. Hence the 
explicit imperative: ‘““Wash yourself [...] in order not to be sleepy, 
to get up in time and not to sleep in the day-time” (ZW AK 5, 130, 
7). An analogous order may be found in plentiful common 
songs, for example in ZWAK 15, 152, 34 or 9, 233, 184. 

Such a formula of waking up is also known in the folklore of 
other Slavic peoples, as evidenced for example by the following 
Russian proverb: “One should get up early, wash and comb.’’*! 
Combing represents creation from Chaos — as opposed to 
uncombed, tangled hair which denotes Chaos, mythical begin- 
nings, exclusion from a community. Fulfilment of the obligation 
to wash and comb ensured aggregation.*? This imperative was 
an essential component of the liminal phase of all rites de 
passage,** and hence it was also inherent in the morning temps de 
passage. These actions — functioning on the levels of movements, 
communication and outlook** — were governed by the magic 
consciousness peculiar to primitive mentality. They formed 
totalities determined by syncretic consciousness.*> This may be 
exemplified by the technique of washing recorded by S. Dabrow- 
ska in the village Zabno in the region of Lublin (eastern Poland): 
“to take water into one’s mouth, then take it into one’s hands, 
and then wash the face and the hands” (Wisla 18, 93). It is 
confirmed by O. Kolberg’s observation from the area of Chetm 
(eastern Poland) — the regular way of peasants’ daily washing, 
resembling sprinkling, comprises the following sequence of 
actions: to take a mouthful of water, to bend forward and let it 
slowly down into one’s hands, then to rub and wash one’s face 
and hands until the water is completely used up (Kolb 33, 86). An 
alternative style of morning washing departed from the tradi- 
tionally accepted norm and functioned in the realm of “black” 
magic: one who washes in the morning in a watering-can may 
cast an evil spell on somebody (ZWAK 16, 255, 27). Bewitching 
eyes, unwelcome in the mediating phase of dawn, were treated as 
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the source of all evil, even death. It was believed that one who 
does not wash after getting up in the morning or wipes his/her 
face after washing, will have such eyes for the whole day (ZWAK 
10, 96-7). This negative state could be annihilated by addressing 
a magic formula to St. Otylia, the patron of the bewitched 
(ZWAK 9, 49). 

When uttering such an incantation one should turn the 
flaps of one’s clothes in all directions (movement, magic 
opening), clean an ill person and say the Ave Maria*® (the 
variant of this magical verbal spell from the region of Kielce 
«in central Poland» emphasizes the role of spinning in bringing 
about such transformation - ZWAK 3, 56; see earlier con- 
siderations). One may venture the hypothesis that in the 
proto-form of this and related incantations a canonical prayer 
(invocation to the Virgin Mary) replaced an earlier cultic 
apostrophe to the morning Venus. 

In the realm of “‘white’’ magic there was one more style of 
morning washing, strongly symbolic: 


Lads call me beautiful, 
And no wonder; 
As I wash myself every day 
In chilly garden dew. 
(Kolb 18, 199, 365) 


Beneficial properties of the morning dew,*’ manifest also in its 
curing powers (Bieg Llp 153), consisted in its special function in 
the mediating phase of daybreak. The dew was the first mediator 
between night (the Other World) and day (This World), an 
ambivalent sign of the liminal phase. By uniting an element of 
life (dew as water) with an element of death (the fixed epithet 
“cold” or ‘‘chilly” referring to imagery of death) the dew became 
a symbolic key opening a new day (the magic of Alkmena +). 
This is exemplified by the following riddle from the region of 
Zywiec (in southern Poland): 


St. Ursula 
Scattered keys, 
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The moon saw it, 
But did not comment, 
The sun rose, 
And collected them all. 
(ZWAK 17, 237, 352; 1, 125, 74) 


Formulaic variants of this riddle — St. Ursula scattered pearls, 
beads (ZWAK 7, 80 and 83; 11, 22; 17, 237, 349-51; a beautiful 
girl lost her earrings — ZW AK 2, 182, 87) —express the function of 
dew as a talisman, significant for the morning time*® (as it falls 
from the sky and glitters like pearls, diamonds and precious 
stones). It was a magic means ensuring wealth and happiness, 
represented in the examples evoked here as beauty, good crop, 
but also as antidotes and cures for lichens and other diseases 
~ MAAE 6, 257; 9, 145 (the dew taken from windows, mediating 
objects themselves, before sunrise denoted double mediation). 

Clearly the ritualistic nature of the activity of washing every 
morning derived from the principal traditional aquatic sym- 
bolism, whose multi-layered meanings permeated the folk 
subconscious and mentality. According to K. Moszynski, sprink- 
ling with water was contained in the semantic field of practices 
transferring magic properties from one object, state, function, 
etc. onto another (Mosz KIS 2, 1, 269-70). The unsophisticated 
way of washing oneself by means of taking a mouthful of water 
(mediating symbolism of the mouth) was an ambivalent sym- 
bolic gesture of magical opening (the magic of Alkmena +), 
a kinetic sign of the re-creation of life. One’s last breath passes 
through the mouth to stop the time of one’s life; silence is the 
figurative meaning of taking a mouthful of water; the magic of 
silence is meant to facilitate or enable disclosure of a mystery 
(Mosz KIS 2, 1, 414); exclusion from communication caused by 
silence belongs to common metonymies of death. On the other 
hand, the contact of mouth with water as the source of life 
denoted symbolic rebirth, repetition of the anthropogonic act 
(see cosmogonic significance of aquatic symbolism), return to 
life after symbolic death (sleep). Contamination with death 
always required purification to enable passage to a new mode of 
existence, aggregation to the community of the living — hence the 
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appearance of purificatory rites, characteristic of the mediating 
phase of temps de passage. Ritualistic ablution, equivalent of 
purification, was known in all cultures of the world as denoting 
absence or renunciation of former relationships: it took place in 
every act of initiation, of establishing new ties, it was manifest in 
all instances of ritualistic sacrifice (contact with supernatural 
forces was indispensable to make a sacrificial gesture understood 
and accepted).* Such purification — aiming at strengthening 
good powers and eliminating evil ones — represented cathartic 
magic, too. These charms are to be found for example in oral 
gestures (prayers-incantations) and kinetic gestures of the 
morning (e.g. kindling a fire), which also have multi-layered 
magico-religious denotations.>° 

In the phase of aggregation, impurity was becoming unfavor- 
able for man and his environment, as it was destroying harmony 
and his safe existence. It was believed that if a shepherd did not 
wash in the morning, his cattle would gore in a pasture, and if he 
neglected his morning prayer — a cow would moo at him (Wisla 
17, 144; ZWAK 5, 116, 172). According to J. S. Wasilewski, 
bodily impurity resulted in spiritual impurity:51 see the convic- 
tion that the devil has power over and knows the thoughts of one 
who leaves unwashed his house (Folk GS 256). The ritualistic 
function of the morning ablution is also evidenced by explicitly 
negative characteristics of one who neither washes himself nor 
prays — see a passage from a song of hunters of pests (foxes, 
martens and polecats) plaguing poultry breeders: 


Have you seen here, 
Or have you not seen here 
Such an animal, 
Which does not say a prayer? 
(Kot Fso 233) 


It was believed that one should wash every day, since God, 
having noticed a dirty person, calls such a creature not his (Wisla 
17, 269), that those neither washing nor praying are considered 
to resemble animals (MAAE 4, 103). One neglecting prayers and 
washing for nine days and carrying a hen’s egg under his arm was 
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regarded as forcing a devil to service (Bay Pow 124; MAAE 10, 
48; Lud 7, 30). However, omission of prayers was socially 
approved (provided one washed in extraordinary circumstances) 
when one needed devilish cleverness, as for example before going 
mushrooming (Lud 1, 177). It was impossible to make a bonfire 
in a pasture and cows mooed if a single shepherd was unwashed 
or neglected his prayer (Wis/a 17, 159, 144; MAAE 7, 57). The 
imperative to get up before the appearance of the sun, solarized 
God, above the horizon was also connected with one’s everyday 
preparations for the encounter with saintliness. Closeness to the 
sacred time required non-contamination with dirt in both the 
physical and cultic sense, hence the proverbs: “‘One who does not 
wash will not be white’ or “One who washes is whiter” (Nkp 2, 
555, 2), referring to the symbolic meanings of purity of soul 
rather than of body. Hence priests’ ablutions prior to their cultic 
practices, liturgical aspersions, ritualistic washing of a mori- 
bund’s body before his/her passage to the Other World.‘2 
Sprinkling oneself with water in the morning was also a kind of 
ritualistic ablution, according to the assumption that ‘‘the 
symbolic component of each natural water contributes to the 
sacramental meaning of holy water.’’>? 

“Get up in the morning and worship God” (Kolb 19, 141, 444) 
was the next dictate determining the ritualization of the scenario 
of daily morning activities. Re-actualization of the time of 
beginning, emanation of the sacred (most intense at dawn) 
demanded a cultic attitude prior to setting the wheel of eternal 
return into motion — just in this particular marginal time, whose 
ambivalent nature required sacrifice and protection. Belief in 
man’s power to interfere in the determinism of nature, to 
complement it or change its course,** constituted the foundation 
of the magic of daybreak, of the magical thinking intended to 
complement the objective order of the world, of including ritual 
elements into the chain of natural causes. This temporal point 
acquired significance essential for deep semantics of the formula 
of “morning:” it determined the time of sacralized, ritualistic 
preparations for the appearance of the life-giving divine sun, 
according to the primeval conviction that the sunrise, like other 
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atmospheric phenomena, is caused by symbolic ritualistic prac- 
tices of worship. They were founded upon the conviction that 
their neglect might result in discontinuance of the beneficial 
consequences of these phenomena: for example the sun would 
cease to shine, unless people’s daily endeavors “convinced” it to 
fulfilling its duties.5> Ritualized morning behaviors acquired the 
function of periodically renewed sacrifice made to ensure the 
regular order of cosmos and the human world.*® On the 
metaphysical level this sacrifice was revealed as expressing the 
relationship of a certain kind of reciprocity. 

The imperative of getting up with the first sunrays (when their 
magic operates), at the point of contact of darkness with light, 
acquires symbolic sense especially in terms of peculiarly folk 
perception and experience of the morning phase as the pure, 
primordial and strong time of beginning. Safe passage from the 
realm of time brought to a standstill, devoid of qualities, from 
the stage of Nature to the stage of Culture, as well as creation of 
a new order, was viewed by folk magico-religious mentality as 
possible and effective exclusively in co-operation with super- 
natural forces, through sacrifice ensuring protection. Among the 
simplest and most primitive popular kinds of sacrifice there was 
one concerning first things — following the conviction that the 
first is always the best in each sphere of psychosocial behaviors 
and was the property not of man but of deity (Mosz KIS 2, 1, 
245). According to folk ethos, comprising wisdom and experi- 
ences accumulated through centuries-long transmission, first 
things belonged to the new, life-giving light — peep of day and the 
rising sun, which was connected by Christianity with the cult of 
Jesus and the Virgin. A basic obligation imposed by the Catholic 
Church was, on having woken up, to devote to God the first 
thought, the first word and the first action —as first things are his 
due.5’ Verbal texts of folklore (collections of morning prayers), 
as well as the system of behaviors and beliefs recorded in 
ethnographic-folkloric sources from the XIXth and the begin- 
ning of the XXth century, reveal gradual Christianization (albeit 
only formal — see comments on dead formalism) of traditional 
cults preserving their predominantly magic nature. 
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In the cult of both the former solar deity and of solarized God 
the prayer-worship was materialized in somatic and oral ges- 
tures.5* The sign of the cross was the original gesture, expressing 
religious adoration and triggering off further prayer formulae. It 
was revealed to perform manifold functions in folk mentality: 
apotropaic, vegetative, codifying, initial and Passion.*® They 
pertained to a human being in the phase of the morning 
re-creation of life, too. However, in its original form the sign of 
the cross was principally an expression of solar vitality.°° 
Symbolic representation of the sun in the shape of a cross 
appeared in many primitive cultures. It was later transformed in 
processes of acculturation to appeal to primitive imagination by 
presenting God in concrete, anthropomorphic terms — these 
processes enriched the former solar cult and primitive philoso- 
phy of life with new meanings.°: Widespread use of the sign of 
cross in everyday behavior was ideologically (magically) mo- 
tivated: it appeared in every situation of the threshold, in the 
time of beginning; it was an indispensable component of 
inceptive magic as conceived by primitive imagination. It 
becomes clearly manifest in the morning mediating phase, 
especially as the Christian Cross-gate 


through which God finally became intrinsic in human history [...] 
Therefore we cross ourselves and say: “In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” These words invite God to enter. 
And we unite them with the sign of the cross, which is the way God 
comes into the human heart. And likewise he enters all man’s work, 
thoughts and words, his whole life and the world....Statut crux, dum 
volvitur orbis.°? 


Jesus said: ‘I am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved”’ (J 10, 9). This symbolism of a door (from the epoch 
dominated by agriculture) derived from the times when the gate 
(enclosure, boundary strip of land, stone — every kind of border) 
denoted the entrance to Heaven.°* Opening it, analogous to the 
mother’s womb in childbirth, expressed rescue, birth — the motif 
widespread in the folklore of many nations®* (in primitive 
imagination the sunrise denoted rebirth of the sun, followed by 
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its upwards entrance through the gate of Heaven; see also earlier 
comments on the imperative of getting up with the first sunrays). 
Daily morning sacrifice of first things was based on the 
conviction that salvation makes a profound analogy between the 
bloody sacrifice of the Cross (the Passion history: the mystery of 
the Resurrection) and the history of humanity: Christ’s Cruci- 
fixion became the source of new life.*5 

The cult of human Christ has flourished since the Middle Ages 
~his dead body, prostrated with pain and dripping blood, dead 
body revealing the mystery of the Cross. Medieval mysticism 
penetrated all circumstances of his martyrdom and death, 
physical and spiritual suffering to make him like common 
people, and his image — simple and close to them. Such an image 
got reflected in religious plays, lyrical poems, the fine arts.°° The 
tendency to deep psychological penetration of the mystery of the 
Passion, characteristic of medieval Christianity, determined the 
model of piety (folk piety included) preserved until nowadays. 
Its repercussions have been clearly recorded in non-canonical 
matutinal prayers, appended to canonical ones. They are most 
often constructed upon sacrificial parallelism of the Cross and 
human fate: such texts, modelled upon the essence of liturgical 
prayer, refer directly to the Passion as typical and figurative 
evocation of the drama of salvation in the process of the 
individualization of religious life. But was this parallelism 
a matter of conscious worship of God? was the recitation of the 
myth of the Passion (based on biblical sources and apocryphal 
remnants connected with Jesus’s earthly life) in conformity with 
the doctrine of the Church? What was the actual function of 
these texts in the morning ritual? 

In matutinal private prayers, like in incantations and charms, 
the surface of Christian symbolism disguises supernatural 
images dominated by inceptive magic (of good beginning). This 
is evidenced for example by the following formulas of morning 
prayer from Polesie (formerly in eastern Poland, at present in the 
borderland between Ukraine and Byelorussia): 


I thank God, the shining sun, the bright moon, the glittering stars [...] 
for letting me to sleep this night through. God willing, let the following 
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day bring me happiness, gaiety, profit and good health. In the name of 
the Father and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
(Dob Smol 661, 46) 


The placement of folk private prayers in the same genre 
category as charms and incantations seems indisputable. Eth- 
nographic-folkloric sources from the XIXth century testify 
that utterance of a magical formula was preceded by saying 
The Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria and the Credo. A similar 
pattern applied in collections of matutinal prayers (Kot Znp 
307), in which a spell was replaced with a definite family 
prayer. Instructions for its performance comprise a note to 
supplement it to the regular morning family prayer said 
in a singsong manner to ensure blessing (Kot Znp 318) 
-— this was a magical formula whose extraordinary power 
was already translated into the language of religion (divine 
blessing). Some claim that prayer developed from magic verbal 
formulae, regarded as its germ by most West European scholars, 
following R. Marett.®7 Studies in Slavic pagan religion revealed 
the prayer to acquire public character, with certain magic 
actions performing the function of later Christian private 
prayer. Thus, Christian prayers made the magic redundant, 
though did not manage to eliminate it completely.°* The 
essence of the spell and prayer was considered to be the 
same — i.e. consisting in man’s attempts to influence the 
surrounding or supernatural world by means of the magic 
power of ritual language.®® Already Pliny discussed vis carmina 
(Historia Naturalis, XXVII, 2, 10 sq) and Ovid claimed that 
words, too, have their power — dietaque pondus habent (Fastorum 
libri 1, 192). A prayer formula was meant to liberate divine 
might.’° Formulae of magic safeguard were treated as remnants 
of pagan prayers, used to entreat agricultural and domestic 
deities for help and protection (see folk medicine spells and 
formulas of magic communication as mysterious prayers — Wisla 
7, 374; 10, 224; ZWAK 3, 5; 17, 18). An analogous function 
was performed by incantations addressed to deities of inferior 
demonology, e.g. a wolf: 
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And you saint Nicholas! 
Take keys from the Paradise, 
Close the mouth of a rabid dog, 
Of a forest wolf. 
And of all evil. 
(Kot Znp 89 and 90) 


Typical motifs of this spell are included in the prayer to St. 
Nicholas which concludes in the same way as medicine-men’s 
verbal charms (Kot Znp 69). 

The dominance of the magical type of outlook in the morning 
ritual (coexisting with the religious kind, without, however, the 
metaphysical-philosophical phase)’! is indicated primarily by 
verbal formulas, as the main element of magical consciousness, 
apart from objects and activities (a verbal text is only a part of 
a larger syncretic, ritualistic scenario, subordinated to a concrete 
situation).7? This consciousness is comprised in the symbolic- 
-semantic function of the autonomous formula “morning” and 
developed formula “to get up in the morning,” inherent also in 
matutinal prayers commencing with the phrases “The Sun rises 
on Sunday morning” (see e.g. Wisla 3, 594-5; MAAE 4, 139; 
ZWAK4, 87, 6; 9, 50; Lud 33, 31-5; Kot Znp passim) and “saint 
Dorothy got up in the morning” (see e.g. Wisla 3,599; ZWAK 4, 
95, 19; Kot Znp passim). Both these kinds of texts evoke 
prototypical situations (the paradigm of the Passion and the 
Resurrection), associated with the ancient mythological motif of 
the road of life and the book of life, implying the apocalyptic 
vision of Doomsday - the book of “God’s knowledge and 
human conscience”’? at the outset of his life journey. They 
function analogously to the structure of charms and incan- 
tations: to their part I where evocation of a mythical tale aims at 
transferring God’s power of intervention onto the wizard (the 
function of warning); and to part IJ — the most essential, 
guaranteeing the positive effect of such action (a happy day, 
devoid of temptations and sin), which amounts to the magic 
opening of the gates of Paradise and the closing of the gates of 
Hell. This is frequently supplemented by their part II] — evoking 
the authority of God (‘This is not my might // This is Jesus 
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Christ’s might // Jesus Christ. Amen” — Kot Znp 418) or Saint 
Mary (“This is not my might // This is the Holiest Virgin’s 
might!” — Kot Znp 69). In witch-doctors’ charms the last 
component assumes the shape of formulas of magical expli- 
cation, whereas in private prayers the motif of Creation in the 
cosmogonic formula “through God’s might” highlights the 
source of the original creative force operating till twilight. 
Nightfall required ritualistic repetition of the scenario of magical 
actions — to enable continuation of the fundamental life-death- 
-life cycle, preservation of the universal rhythm and duration of 
time. The morning re-creation of time, as expressed in private 
prayers, meant to charm the time of beginning initiating the 
entire day and assumed the typical form of recitation of myth 
(the magic of the myths of cosmogony and the Passion). The 
nature of matutinal prayer as a magical verbal spell (“sacrifice of 
the lips”) results from the ambivalent character of hierophany, 
revelation of saintliness as a mysterious force which may produce 
both desired and harmful results, of particular significance in the 
time of beginning. Sacralization of this time, contact with 
holiness, functions as a means to accomplish concrete, immedite 
objectives, and holiness, expressed in its Christian symbols, is 
treated as the irrational force meant to achieve these aims. 
Daily re-creation of the time of beginning required also the 
ritualistic sacrifice of fire (connected with a special, magical 
meaning of the phase of daybreak) — another principal sign of 
renewal of life. The morning lighting of a fire denoted merely its 
rebirth from the state of nocturnal “sleep” as embers covered 
with ashes, and throwing wood (symbolism of the tree of life) 
into the fire was like feeding it — the simplest kind of offering 
made by man to this element.’* F. M. Miiller’s explorations of 
primitive cultures portray the primeval man as bewildered 
mostly by the fierce mobility and sprightliness of fire, to call it 
“alive agnis, agile, ignis.”’7> According to the folkloric morning 
scenario, ‘““A peasant couple get up before the sunrise all the year 
round [...] and she kindles fire in her kitchen-range to put there 
pots and kettles with water” (ZWAK 14, 154). Like other 
components of the matutinal ritual, discussed earlier, the first, 
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morning lighting of the fire communicated in pragmatic terms 
primarily symbolic meanings of the magic of good beginning, 
which comprised observable interactions of the microcosm 
(man) and the macrocosm (nature), as well as of the microcosm 
(man) and the microcosm (a social group). Earthly (home) fire 
— reflection of the sun, the heavenly fire, the great life-giver 
—assumed the function of a substitute sacrifice, stimulating the 
solar force through sympathetic magic practices. Kindling fire 
denoted its birth — given to it by a woman, mother, whose 
traditional role was to tend the hearth in both the real and 
figurative sense; some myths also connect fire with female 
fertility.7° Feminine personifications of the hearth have been 
preserved in ancient cults (Hestia in Greece, Vesta in Rome), 
which were however dominated by the patriarchal principle and 
the resultant ancestor worship.’” 

Naming fire functions, too, as a sign of its birth. In folklore 
materials collected by S. Udziela in the area of Ropczyce (in 
south-eastern Poland), fire is called Zygmunt (Sigismundus): one 
who gets up in the morning and lights fire should cross it and 
welcome it saying Witajze Zygmuncie (ZWAK 10, 114).78 This 
simple formula of communication reflects the magic evocation 
of life, as well as the archaic desire to shape people’s relations 
with their natural environment in personal terms. It names the 
life-giving element to include it into the community and to 
emphasize its mediating properties. According to the Bible, 
naming means creation, bringing to new existence (Rev 2, 17), 
one who does not have a name, is not born yet:79 see the riddle 
“Without what a man does not exist? — without a name” (Lud 17, 
82). Fire was named Zygmunt in Galicia, in the Austrian- 
-occupied part of Poland — i.e. in the sphere of influence of the 
German language. Basic cultural connotations of this name are 
implied here: it sounded unfamiliar among Slavic names (which 
was essential for the magic);®° its Old-High-German etymology 
(sign - victory, mund — protection) makes its name masculine, 
coinciding with the first syllable of the name Zygfryd, denoting 
a victorious guardian.*? The connection of this German sound- 
ing name with the fear of fire is also probable (in Polish folk 
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culture Germans were identified with evil, devilish forces®?). 
Greeting it in the morning was meant to bring it under control 
and liberate only its positive qualities.8> In the Catholic religion 
St. Sigismundus was made the patron of the period preceding 
a new harvest: the mediating phase in the temps de passage of the 
annual cycle. This was the most difficult time to survive for poor 
peasants — as reflected for example in the following proverb: “On 
St. Sigismundus’s day (2 May) pick grains from your corners” 
(Nkp 3, 926). 

Like water, fire was a symbol of substitute sacrifice; it also 
assumed the role of a logically ambivalent sign of cathartic 
function. It is supposed that the daily matutinal ritual of the 
sacred fire, conditioning the appearance of the sun, was 
preserved, in its developed form only once a year, during the 
summer solstice; albeit the unit of time changed, the ritual itself 
remained as the framework of temporal structure. Thus, the 
ambivalence of the morning fire does not become distinct until in 
the perspective of the isomorphism of the structure of daily ritual 
and annual cycle. This happens on Midsummer day, the time of 
the sun’s utmost maturity, the principal feast of the solar cult 
~ when fire functions as a substitute of the sun’s son sent to earth 
and is a kind of homage paid to the Father (with the par- 
ticipation of his Son).°5 The appearance of two contradictory 
elements — fire and water — in the morning mediating phase was 
sine qua non for the existence of life (see the shortest Russian 
version of the cosmogonic myth mentioned in chapter II: the 
world originated from tsar fire and tsarina water). In this act the 
sacred principle revealed its power and the temporal signal of 
sunlight finally documented existence of the mythical model set 
by the creation of the world. In XIXth century folklore materials 
dealing with the ritual of the morning home fire (as well as with 
the evening ritual fire), there are only relics of the former cultic 
attitude preserved under the external, most often Christianized 
surface. This process of the Christianization of manifestations of 
pagan worship most often assumed the form of patronage of 
selected saints (in this case e.g. St. Laurence, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Agatha) and connected the pre-Christian fire cult with the 
paschal-resurrectional symbolism of Easter Saturday.®° 
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An explicit purificatory aspect of the matutinal mediating 
phase is inherent in the scheme of diurnal order sanctioned by 
tradition: ‘‘After the morning prayer there is time to lay the table 
for breakfast [...] to make beds, to tidy and sweep the room” 
(ZWAK 10, 102), and sweeping was always to be made from the 
eastern side (the great altar faces it) - making it the other way 
round would bring misfortune (ZWAK 10, 91, 117). And again, 
the practical significance of these actions in man’s closest 
environment (the order to clean up the house in the morning) 
coexists with their symbolic sense — the magic ritual of removing 
litter (see ritual ablutions before daybreak) and the symbolic 
creation of a good day (in folklore rubbish and excrements 
denote wealth, gold®’). Sweeping and spinning (discussed be- 
fore) comprise elements of rotary motion and should be 
perceived also in terms of solarism, imitative magic; see for 
example the following riddle: 


What housekeeper tidies up every day 
And visits each corner in the morning. 
(broom] (Folf Pzl 102, 374; see also 268, 1217) 


Physical purity conditions approaching ritual purity,** tidy- 
ing up in the morning marginal phase becomes a sign of passage 
from Chaos to Order, from the natural, disordered (and impure 
— the status of the profane) to the stratum of Culture (order, 
harmony as divine attributes), of the re-creation of the hierar- 
chical and structured Cosmos. And the absolute taboo of 
cleaning up, setting things in order, washing and combing, 
appears in the evening stage to express a desire to restore the 
initial state of Chaos.°? 

The daily morning meal, consisting principally of corn food, 
should be understood in terms of sacrificial gift, too: “before 
leaving for work in the fields peasants eat only bread at home, 
and around 8 or 9 a.m. their wives or children bring them 
a cooked breakfast there (consisting mainly of borscht, noodles, 
cabbage, bean and potatoes - ZWAK 14, 155). Corn and bread 
were originally used as an offering primarily in the worship of the 
sun ~a relic of this is preserved for example in the magic formula 
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uttered during baking bread: ‘“‘Grow bread, like the sun in the 
sky” (Wisla 3, 495). Making the sign of the cross on bread prior 
to baking it supposedly strengthened the solar, sacrificial nature 
of this ritual. Bread was a synonym of the supreme value of life, 
the most basic and common component of food since the end of 
the XIXth century. According to I. Kubiak and K. Kubiak, it 
functioned as a kind of daily Communion which should not be 
consumed without special preparation: touching it with a dirty 
hand and especially eating it by an unwashed person were 
regarded as sinful.°° The alimentary taboo was simultaneously 
interpreted in Christian categories of sin, the religious sanction 
originating in the magic; such taboo clearly transformed prohi- 
bition into obligation. The primordial solar magic of bread, of 
the first matutinal meal, was reinforced by the Christian 
mysticism of bread (food). Daily bread, gift of earth, becomes 
a sign of sacrifice which Christ the Lord of Day makes of 
Himself.9! In the Eucharist ordinary food transforms into holy 
bread which spiritualizes its consumers, constitutes the sac- 
rament of divine presence:9? “I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever” (J 6, 51). The mystery of the bread of life becomes 
particularly significant in the phase of the morning re-creation of 
life, when communion with irrational forces (God) was to ensure 
their (his) grace for the entire day. The logic of ritual of early 
rising is very conspicuous here. Its mediating context comprises 
the liminal matter, bread — the symbolic spatio-temporal media- 
tor between the realms of Devil, People and God®? and the 
fundamental symbol of prosperity in the time of beginning, 
a principal sign of inceptive magic. 

The magic of matutinal temps de passage is immanent also in 
the system of other non-verbal actions contained in the semantic 
field of the formula of “getting up in the morning.” The 
morning, i.e. the beginning, determined the course of the whole 
day: “One is till the evening what one is like in the morning” 
(Nkp 3, 21; see also 3, 22; Wis/a 16, 692-3). As it has been noticed 
before, strong tabooing of this mediating phase aimed at the 
preservation of the mythical model of beginning. Hence great 
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significance was attributed to the secret communication of the 
Other World with This World, of cosmos and mankind, crucial 
for the stage of daybreak: the omens of this communication were 
regarded as signa oblativa, natural omens handed over to men by 
gods of their own free will. This was a peculiar “recipe for life,” 
“knowledge” passed in inter-generational transmission, its 
incomprehension evoked pejorative evaluation by the milieu 
(amounting to considering such person stupid — Wis/a 15, 256). 
It was generally believed that violation of the natural order (by 
reversing it or by introducing an alien element) of this special 
time of beginning was an ill omen (Wis/a 14, 56). Inversion, the 
world turned upside down, belonged to the realm of death, to the 
Other World. Already the first movement, the way of getting up 
in the morning was ominous and loaded with taboo: one who is 
in a bad temper early in the day, who is fastidious all day long, or 
for whom the whole day is unlucky, is said to have got out of bed 
on the wrong side (MAAE 15, 12, 43; Wisla 11, 247-8; ZWAK 14, 
196), or with his buttocks upward (MAAE 6, 250; Wisla 14, 56; 
ZWAK 13, 69; 14, 196) — buttocks were regarded as a devil’s rear 
face (Lud 37, 306), hence their pejorative connotations in 
reference to people. Leaving the house one should not cross its 
threshold with the left leg, as this was supposed to bring 
misfortune (MAAE 6, 250; ZWAK 10, 75; 14, 196). 

The axiology of dichotomic concepts set in a series of binary 
oppositions — left/right, happiness/unhappiness, good/evil, 
front/rear, up/down — is very conspicuous in the perspective of 
cosmogonic myth as universal aetiology.°* Positively evaluated 
reversed order (approved inversion) appeared in complex magic 
acts: e.g. “‘to prevent toothache for good, one should put on his 
left shoe first in the morning and should take off his right shoe 
first in the evening” (ZWAK 3, «18», 46). Putting shoes on, 
returning to new activity could be accompanied by signs 
favorable or unfavorable to man. Sneezing belonged to the 
second group, already in the XVth century it was looked upon as 
an ill omen; it was regarded as connected with a soul’s departure 
from its body — see the proverb: “the soul sneezes, everything 
gets silenced” (Lud 9, 372). Sneezing was also originally 
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explained as caused by the activity of supernatural forces leaving 
the human body. Depending on viewing this spirit as either evil 
or good, ill luck or good luck was attributed to a sneezing person. 
The ambivalent nature of this action was unfavorable in the 
marginal time — hence “white” magic consisted in returning to 
the original state, getting back to bed and starting to get up again 
(Wisla 11, 249). The first glance was also supposed to be 
meaningful: one who looked at his/her nails immediately after 
leaving the bed would not get bewitched (ZWAK 16, 255; Kolb 
15, 19). Their apotropaic power derived from their protective 
properties (both magic and real) — see the myth about the 
development of nails from hooves (Mit huc 19); the Old Polish 
word for “nails” denoted also “claws.”°> B. A. Uspienski 
connected them with the cult of Wo/os (Slavic god of agriculture 
and cattle) and emphasized the parallelism of hair and nails and 
the vital energy inherent in them.®° In order to protect oneself 
for a whole day from bewitching eyes one should get up and spit 
thrice at the lower part of a woman’s shirt (nadolek) and rub 
one’s forehead thrice against it (ZWAK 16, 256). Spitting was 
acommon apotropaic object against sorcery, spitting and spittle 
were meant to ward off evil spirits — see the saying “Spit upon 
a ghost.’ These actions were accompanied with appropriate 
verbal formulae — for example ‘“‘transfer evil charms upon a dog” 
(na psa uroki) or “transfer consumption upon a cat” (na kota 
suchoty): when repeated thrice they averted all adversity (Bieg 
Llp 245). Departures from the matutinal natural order, of 
negative consequences for the whole day, were also reflected in 
ornithomancy founded upon the conviction that birds come 
from the Other World and transmit God’s will — see for example 
the ominous behavior of domestic birds: hen-crow in the 
morning forebodes disaster for that day (Kolb 8, 268, 624; 
ZWAK 10, 102). Prophetic properties were attributed especially 
to birds and animals coexisting with man temporarily or 
permanently. 

In the mediating morning phase signs directly preceding 
aggregation (inclusion into a community through starting work) 
acquired particular importance for the favorable course of the 
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entire day; they were frequently classified by XIXth century 
collectors of folklore as agricultural or occasional superstitions 
developing the magic of first things. II] luck for the whole day 
was brought for example when a pregnant woman or a woman 
with empty watering-cans was the first person met in the 
morning (Wis/a 3, 860-3). In this example pregnancy functioned 
as a mediating state,°’ road — as mediating space, and morning 
—as mediating time, and the opposition empty/full (superstition 
widespread also among Czechs, Croats, Serbs, Bulgarians and 
Germans), significant for this phase of diurnal time, contributed 
to the expression of this idea, too. The intensity of mediating 
elements in the morning phase strengthened its negative value, 
whereas the magic of good beginning required mainly positive 
signs, re-creating life. Meeting a Jew as the first person in the 
morning was a good omen, a favorable sign (Z WAK 11, 32, 20): 
his mediating nature derived from the role of the alien in folk 
mentality (Gypsies and Germans were treated in a similar way). 
A Jew was regarded as allied with supernatural forces (Nkp 3, 
988, 228), with the Other World — by being a clever trader, 
outside agriculture (see the saying: ‘‘a Jew neither ploughs, nor 
sows, and yet threshes and prospers” — Wista 12, 768), speaking 
a different language and practising a different religion (if 
somebody sat to breakfast without prayer he was addressed as 
“you Jew, have you said your prayer!” — MAAE 4, 103). The 
dependence of Jew-the stranger on the Other World was 
manifest in numerous apotropaic superstitions, for example in 
wearing a talisman (a piece of paper with a text written in Jewish) 
protecting from illness (Bieg Llp 20). 

The magic of good beginning includes ritualized human 
matutinal behaviors which are dialogical formulas of com- 
munication on the diurnal threshold functioning clearly as rules 
of etiquette. The folk etiquette of meeting, especially of the 
morning social interactions, comprised definite stereotypes of 
etiquette of verbal and non-verbal communication, both oblig- 
atory and facultative.°® In their historical development there 
was a shift in dominance from obligatory forms (in the oldest 
layers of tradition) to facultative ones. In a reduced form they 
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have survived until the present times as conventional signs of 
etiquette of the first diurnal meeting. Folk proverbs claim: where 
two people greet each other in the name of God, he is the third 
(Nkp 1, 161, 190); somebody’s sincere “good morning” may 
bring you good luck for the whole day (Wista 8, 794, 1305). Belief 
in the power of verbal wishes (as well as curses) originated in the 
primitive natural outlook, fused later with Christian myths. It 
was of particular importance in the morning phase, whose 
ambivalence was intended to be made clearly explicit. In man’s 
contacts with a social group this time generated a natural 
situation of performance,?° a specific act of folkloric reciprocal 
symbolic communication by means of verbal etiquette used just 
in this situational context.1°° Competence of communication?!°} 
enabled selection of its forms and variants appropriate for 
a given social situation. W. W. Pleszakowa distinguishes them as 
a distinct genre of verbal folklore — wishes of good luck 
(blagopozelanija): they had tremendous illocutionary force and 
ritualistic origins.!°? According to the diurnal scenario, one who 
goes to work in the fields in the morning should salute those 
already working there and admire their early start: thus, the 
earlier one begins to work, the more good wishes are addressed 
to him/her and consequently, the happier he/she will be (MAAE 
4, 106). This context makes obvious the meaning of the common 
basic formula of early rising: one who gets up early in the 
morning, is rewarded by God (ZWAK 11, 69, 14). A harvest 
greeting is remarkable among formulas of morning verbal 
etiquette preserved in ethnographic-folkloric sources — it had 
two stylistic variants differentiated according to the gender: 
scesé Boze for men and dej Boze scescie for women, both 
expressing a plea to God for happiness, with the uniform 
response Dej Boze strengthening this request (MAAE 4, 106). 
This Christianized greeting, closing the morning dialogical 
communication, bears clear traces of the solar proto-myth and 
refers to Dadzbég, the principal Slavic god — of the sun and fire 
—the source of prosperity and wealth, i.e. of the principal values 
in folk axiology.}°? 

According to A. K. Bajburin and A. L. Toporkow, the essence 
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of this act of communication in traditional culture derived from 
its personified (rolewoj) structure.1°* Man has always been 
aware of supernatural forces active around him and has tried to 
diminish their unfavorable impact by means of appropriately 
shaped rituals and situational etiquette. In many customs one of 
the partners of the act of communication represents God or 
ancestors, which makes his folkloric verbal texts and texts- 
-behaviors come not from himself but from these superior forces. 
This idea, expressed in the formulae of matutinal greeting, 
applies to another kind of situation of communication as well: 
including, apart from man, a personified object participating in 
the act of communication (a peculiar “total anthropomorphism 
of nature” takes place here!°5). In this way and under these 
particular circumstances, norms of etiquette may be obeyed not 
only in relation to another man, but also earth, its prospective 
crop and the house left in the morning by a peasant going to 
work in the fields.1°° 

This etiquette of initial contacts presupposed the continuation 
of conventional facultative dialogue and strong ethical and 
social intentionality: for example “‘Be healthy, do not fall ill, // 
And buy everything you lack” (MAAE 4, 106). This verbal 
etiquette was a magic safeguard against undesirable phenomena. 
It had special grammar which both strengthened its magic 
impact and distinguished it from utterances in everyday lan- 
guage. The shift of emphasis from referentiality (denoting 
designates) of this verbal etiquette to its artistic function took 
place on the supragrammatical level of text organization, mainly 
through means of poetic expression typical of ethnopoetics of 
the folk song — rhythm, rhyme, repetition, enumeration — com- 
bined with the ritualistic character of such a message. The artistic 
organization of formulas of communication (first greetings) 
mediated in the creation of a new reality: ritualized verbal signs 
of this kind were indispensable especially in the time of 
beginning which regenerated the mythical ordering of the world. 
The level of language expression was inseparable from the level 
of its impact, which constituted the foundation of verbal magic, 
of belief in the real effect of words!°’ — connecting, through 
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sound and rhythm, with the four elements distinguished in 
ancient philosophy. Hence a definite vibration of the air might 
surprisingly wake up relevant forces and a human relationship 
with them might bring either positive or negative results, 
depending on circumstances.!°* 

Apart from ritualized routine actions periodically renewed 
(discussed heretofore), the semantic field of the developed 
formula “to get up in the morning” comprised also ritualized 
occassional actions. The ambivalent nature of the mediating 
phase of daybreak created favorable conditions for them to take 
place. These actions were mostly connected with folk-medicine 
which originally belonged to the sphere of ritual!°° (gathering 
magic plants, preparing cures from them, treating diseases with 
them). The peculiar magic power of this time — both endangering 
human health and life and enabling one to cure an illness — was 
indicated for instance by A. Paluch.'!° His statistics of witch- 
-doctoring point to 44% of instances being connected with the 
morning time, and 39% — with the evening time. For both 
rational and magical reasons the early morning, time before 
sunrise was most appropriate for curing with medicinal plants: 
for example it was believed that exposure to the sun diminishes 
the healing properties of medicinal herbs, that those collected 
with the morning dew, before the growth of light, were the most 
effective, whereas those collected with the disappearance of light 
were harmful (Bieg Llp 27).!!1 The special magic significance of 
matutinal time for divination, weather forecasts, witch-doc- 
toring, etc., was grounded on the conception of close com- 
munication between the universe and man as its element. These 
hierophanic seconds of the morning had the greatest super- 
natural force: people tried to use it and to load it with taboo in 
order to ensure its favorable quality. It seems that the evaluation 
of this time in various manifestations of folk culture clearly 
amalgamated the pagan cult of the first blush of day with the 
Christian cult of Sol Invictus (the tabooed time before daybreak 
and of daybreak). It expressed trust in the effective intervention 
of incantations (understood, however, in terms of prayer — see 
earlier comments) to gain the protection of supernatural forces. 
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These original and specific meanings of the marginal time before 
daybreak are also indicated by the liminal nature of disease:!!* 
the combination of mediating state with mediating time in- 
creased the efficacy of the magical act. 

The multi-layered meanings of the formula “to get up in the 
morning,” discussed here, confirm its significance in the diurnal- 
-nocturnal mini-cycle as a canonical collection of selected 
spheres of traditional symbolism,''? which indicated stable 
cultural patterns and rules securing the order of life. This 
constituted the emblematic and typological sense of the formula, 
which was fully conspicuous in repetition with the apparently 
reverse vector, in the mediating phase of nightfall with the 
fundamental model of recurrence inherent in it. 
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CHAPTER V 


APPARENTLY REVERSED SYMMETRY - THE 
MEDIATING STRUCTURE OF NIGHTFALL 


The twilight is approaching, 

The night is approaching, 

Let us ask God for help 

And for protection 

From evil spirits, 

Who in darkness practise 

Their cunning most. 

(text: A.T. [A. Trzecieski] after 1550, 
music: Waclaw from Szamotuty) 


In folk imagination the time of twilight, like the time of dawn, 
was charged with a set of axionormative meanings, referring to 
the intricate complex of traditional associations constituting the 
foundations of folk ontology. These ideas, inherent in both 
verbal and non-verbal texts of folklore, disclose, in conjunction 
with the related systems of beliefs, peculiar significance of the 
threshold of nightfall in the diurnal-nocturnal cycle; they are 
integrated with the supreme concept of the cult of life in the 
phase of its symbolic decline. Falling darkness denotes the 
gradual dying of light, the withering of time until its standstill 
(the phase of Night), along with the implications of this process. 
Cosmic patterns make the conclusion of human diurnal activity 
parallel to the sun’s: 


The sun is set, darkness is coming 
Work is finished 
Energetic ploughman 
Comes back home. 
(Kolb 13, 61, 105) 
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The return home before the night is imperative (Kolb 18, 108) 
to enable preparations for sleep — symbolic death. Twilight 
constitutes not apocalypse but the extinguishing of vital forces: 
a human being is absorbed, assimilated by darkness, disappears 
in the evening gloom. Understanding evening time as final time 
opens an eschatological perspective as well. The mediating phase 
of twilight is the final stage of human conscious activity: its 
design must take into account a double passage — to nocturnal 
non-being and again to diurnal being. It follows the conception 
of final time not as the end of existence, but as a re-creation of the 
original time, the actualization of potentialities which are both 
immanent in the absolute beginning and transcend it.! All signs 
of this borderline situation are meant to anticipate the begin- 
ning: in folk understanding of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle, the 
evening is viewed as the beginning of the next day (see the eve in 
the festive cycle as a relic of this belief). For example, in the 
region of Chetm (eastern Poland) it is considered inappropriate 
to work on the eve of a feast, as this time is regarded to be already 
festal (Kolb 33, 26). Ritualization of this time — most intense in 
the climax directly preceding total separation — enabled the great 
transition (Night) and the subsequent aggregation (dawn) and 
re-actualization of time. Hence the structural analogy of the 
morning and evening times of passage with the apparently 
reversed vector (the principle of reversed symmetry) — both 
leading to the same conclusion expressed by the following 
evening prayer: 


Jesus Christ, make happy my sleep, 
And merry getting up the next morning. 
(Kot Znp 256) 


The perspective of the final time determined the scenario of the 
mediating phase of nightfall terminating man’s diurnal activity. 
The morning etiquette of greeting had its counterpart in the 
evening etiquette of farewell, comprising the intention of magic 
closing, protection against the time of darkness negatively 
evaluated. Traditional norms of etiquette determined man’s 
behavior both in relation to other members of his community 
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and to the personified world of nature, ensured stable par- 
ticipation in it. Hence the mythological addressees (essential for 
human existence) of such actions: “to my field I make a farewell 
address in the evening and a welcome address in the morning, as 
it is our good and holy mother” (Kolb 6, 344, 592), sanctified 
with human toil (Kolb 21, 149). The constant application of 
rules of etiquette was believed to secure the continuity of the 
process, annual re-creation of life in nature, with all its 
traditional connotations — dominated by the fertility as a dy- 
namic sign of life. Evening separation from a village community, 
like morning aggregation to it, assumed the form of ritual 
dialogue shaped by the degree of competence for communica- 
tion of its participants: the meaning of such dialogue emerged in 
the perspective of temps de passage, implying regeneration of life. 
A variant of this dialogue ran: ‘“‘Good evening, sleep white.’ 
‘And you sleep red.’” (MAAE 4, 106). In the context of folk 
anthropology of colors the illocutionary force of these formulas 
of ritual communication was directed towards enchanting life. In 
fact, the two colors mentioned here are not contradictory, as 
they refer to sanctity, to “golden symbolism,” symbols of life, 
and may function as synonyms interrelated through mythologi- 
cal images.? Likewise, other, seemingly facetious farewell for- 
mulas evoke the symbolism of movement, rebirth of life: “Good 
night, call fleas for help, and carabids for play” (MAAE 4, 106; 
see also Wisla 17, 35). The remarkable vitality of fleas is 
articulated by riddles and “‘wise questions,” e.g.: “What creature 
can survive the strongest frost? A flea, which even then jumps in 
a shirt” (Folf Pzl 43, 68; see also 224, 960). In folk meteorology, 
particularly great activity of fleas in the evening predicts rain 
(ZWAK 5, 153), and, again, situates them in the realm of the 
symbolism of fertility, of life. In the communication between 
man-man and man-cosmos, farewell formulae were components 
of the evening ritual, assumed a conspicuously imperative form 
and were an indispensable element enabling passage to a new 
state (see ritual parting in the funeral ceremony). According to 
folk ethos, the violation of orders always entailed severe 
sanctions and destroyed life-giving harmony and prosperity; it 
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undermined the principle of reciprocity and mystical solidarity 
lying at the foundations of man’s relationship with nature. 

In the evening temps de passage the essence of this relationship 
is most clearly demonstrated by the etiquette of bidding farewell 
to the fire of the hearth, equivalent to sunrays. In Polish folklore 
it has assumed a Christianized form. The process of the 
Christianization of cultic phenomena resulted for example in 
putting fire in the charge of St. Laurence (10 August), the patron 
saint of fire — every evening, before going to sleep, a housewife 
should cross the fire saying the following prayer: “In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, Amen; most 
blessed Saint Laurence, I give this praised, worthy fire to you, 
under Your holy protection” (Kolb 9, 144), or she should 
generally entrust it to the care of Jesus and All Saints (Mosz KIS 
2, 2, 205). The glow, preserved in embers from day to day, was 
the source of new fire, new life, family happiness, wealth. 
Therefore, like a living creature, it deserved magical protection: 


When fire burns itself out for the night, you should carefully cover it 
with ashes and say: 
holy angel 
sit on this stool 
by this fire. 
(Wista 17, 141; ZWAK 16, 253; Bieg Wes 405) 


The angels’ protection, accorded to people by The Old 
Testament and The New Testament (Tb 3, 17; Ps 91, 11; Matt 18, 
10; Acts 12, 15), was clearly broadened in these evening farewell 
formulas to include fire — the element of crucial importance for 
human existence. This confirmed a peculiar symbiosis of life of 
man and in the universe, too. In the realm of the polysemy of this 
sign, parting with it denoted in fact exorcizing, enchanting it, 
anticipation of life. Formulae of such incantations were opened 
with gestures signifying unity with the divine through their 
content symbolizing victory of Life over Death (the mediating 
nature of Christ on the tree of the Cross: the name of Jesus 
denoting victorius life, the power which governs not only death 
but also return to life>). Exorcizing was also meant to arouse 
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exclusively beneficial properties of a charmed object, which was 
also expressed by morphological variants of this lexeme taking 
most often a diminutive form: ogieri, ogieniaszek (little fire). This 
nature of formulaic denotations of the evening fire of the hearth 
was preserved mostly in the folklore of other Slavic peoples and 
of their neighbors, which were Christianized merely superficial- 
ly. For example Latvians, before going to sleep, charmed the 
fireside in the following way: “Sleep my fire, like a mouse in 
anest. Do not put on your shoes, do not raise your wings: God 
the Father, etc.”’ (Cisz O 82). The category of peace, immobility, 
peculiar to time brought to a standstill, was inherent in the 
magical formula indicating the behavior of this element. In 
White Russia and Little Russia a spell-request addressed to 
a dying-out fire — “Holy, wealthy, go to sleep, You are twelve 
brothers, defend us” (Mosz KIS 2, 2, 509) — portrays it as a rich 
divine distributor of happiness. This was the meaning of the 
archaic words bog’, bogat’, denoting wealth,* reflected for 
example in a private prayer from the region of Zywiec (in 
southern Poland) directed to a newly-made fire: dear fire, divine 
treasure, protect us always against poverty (Mosz KIS 2, 2, 509). 
A formula known in Prusy (in north-eastern Poland), used by 
housewives tending the evening fire of the hearth comprises 
a directly-expressed warning of “God’s anger:”’ “The Virgin, my 
fire, I am covering you nicely for the night, not to make you 
angry with me” (Cisz O 81). This admonition arises from fear 
that neglecting the obligation to look after the fire and to greet it 
in the evening and in the morning might offend it and induce it to 
take revenge upon people by burning their household. Tales 
about its wrath were as popular in folk oral tradition as exempla 
consolidating ideas and norms of the Church. Their peculiar 
Stylistics of admonitory dialogue resulted from their precau- 
tionary function: 


On a meeting of two fires one asks the other: how does your 
housewife leave you in the evening? She sweeps me around nicely and 
makes the sign of the cross over me in the name of the Father and of 
the Son — 

Holy fire in ash 
The Virgin Mary in church. 
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And how does your housewife leave you — the other asks — She 
neither sweeps me around nor makes the sign of the cross over me. 
I will burn her household. Right — encourages the other. And so it 
happened. 

(tale from the area of Czestochowa in central Poland — Pawt Zeb 101) 


The message of the following tale from the region of Lukow 
and Lublin (in eastern Poland) is similar: 


A woman borrowed some fire. On the kitchen range the borrowed 
fire started to talk with the domestic one. The first said: “my 
housewife washes my eyes and makes the sign of the cross over me 
every morning and every evening.” And the other said: “And my 
housewife splashes me with dish water. How should I treat her?” 
“Trifle with her.” ‘And her cottage was burnt” — the tale concludes. 

(Cisz O 22) 


According to the story-teller, this punishment-warning for 
violating the etiquette was fully justified. The cultic attitude (i.e. 
of obeying such rules) vis-a-vis this ambivalent element guaran- 
teed the liberation of its exclusively beneficial properties. This 
was reflected in appropriate verbal text — for example in the 
following tale from Gotebiowska Wola (the region of Sieradz in 
central Poland): 


A fire which was never bid farewell went to God to lament and 
complain of never being swept around and put out with water. And 
another fire was merrily reporting to God of being always appro- 
priately bid farewell and tended by his housewife, who deserved thus 
God’s blessing. 

(Bieg Uk 500) 


Fire appliances, too, like household fire itself, were attributed 
the role of magic safeguard on the principle of sympathetic, 
contagious magic. In his ethnological study of fire S. Ciszewski 
maintains that the chimney and fireplace were like the altar in 
church (Cisz O 163) and that kissing a stove was customary for 
a guest entering the house (Cisz O 12). Making the sign of the 
cross over the kitchen range was a part of the evening ritual. The 
technique of this gesture clearly followed imitative magic, 
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subordinated to the projection of the time of beginning. This is 
exemplified by the following description of evening routine 
recorded in Przebierzany near Krakow (southern Poland): 


Having prepared the supper a housewife takes pots away from the 
kitchen range, cleans it and makes with circular gestures the sign of the 
cross over it. 

(MAAE 4, 104) 


The emphasis upon such action turns this exorcism into 
a magical creation of the sacred space, free from all impure 
forces, and strengthens the apotropaic power of words bringing 
reality into existence. 

The extinguished fire of the hearth — a metonymic sign of 
dying — ceased to perform its protective function. Thus the 
border between life and death required additional magic safe- 
guards, amulets-spells. In traditional culture they appeared in 
definite situations — in reference to objects liable to a change of 
type of activity and (in broader terms) of their ontological status. 
Under such circumstances, norms of etiquette, which satisfac- 
torily regulate normal coexistence of an object with other 
objects, had to be strengthened by extraordinary factors — amu- 
lets. Belief in their magic properties originated in the substanial 
understanding of words — words-things comprising orenda — an 
impersonal, magic, mystical force, a hypothetical potentiality.* 
Its liberation in a speech act aimed at subordinating the 
supernatural power to a speakers’s will, at shaping the surround- 
ing reality. In the evening temps de passage this meant the 
creation of a safe space — material, domestic and esoteric, 
spiritual — free from internal and external menace. Such texts of 
magic protected a household — i.e. focussed on mundane affairs, 
peasant utilitarianism — and reflected the traditional isomor- 
phism of the hearth and man (the house asa replica of the human 
body and a symbol of imago mundi®). They have been preserved 
until nowadays in Eastern Slavic folklore (mostly in the area of 
Polesie— formerly in eastern Poland, at present in the borderland 
between Ukraine and Byelorussia), more resistant to processes 
of Christianization than Western Slavic peoples: 
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Sleep, king-fire 
Sleep — blessed house. 
Around our house 
There is an iron enclosure 
An iron fence. 
Enemies, thieves, robbers 
Do not approach 
Angels are in the windows, 
Angels are in the doors, 
Angels are with us, 
To fall asleep quickly, 
To sleep well 
To get up briskly. 

(AUP 112 SLK) 


The magic closing, “iron fence” (a motif typical of Slavic 
complex magic acts) was intended to effectively isolate the house 
from external forces hostile to man. It also denoted the 
consecration of the enclosed space, the transformation of the 
sphere of the profane into a sacred place, with special care given 
to the protection of borders separating these two realms — i.e. 
mediating points (windows, doors) requiring additional safe- 
guards,’ These sensitive borders become prominent in the fol- 
lowing Eastern Slavic amulet “for the night’? which emphasizes 
the apotropaic function of the cross as a universal means of 
protection against evil powers (see the proverb: “The Devil is 
afraid of the cross,” — Nkp 1, 427, 40): 


I go to sleep 
I put the cross 
From the earth to the sky 
On the windows, on the doors 
On the chimney. 
(Obieriegi 23, 103) 


The cross, a magic safeguard against demons, was also meant 
to constitute a real, physical shelter, according to the belief that 
“A devil avoids entering a house through a window, as its frame 
is cross-wise”’ (Piet KdPRz 202). 

This anti-demonic role of the cross is also emphasized in East 
Carpathian (Hucul) mythology: “people make the cross on their 
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gates and doors to prevent the Devil from entering their 
household” (Mit huc 25). Christian tradition combined this 
practice with the mysterious feast of Epiphany and the equally 
mysterious signs of Three Wise Men made on doors and beams. 
The space inside a house was also exposed to danger. According 
to D. Benedyktowicz and Z. Benedyktowicz, viewing this 
interior as demonic space was a recurrent motif in folk 
tradition.® This necessitated all possible precautions against the 
liberation of demonic forces dormant in the domestic space, as 
well as complete separation from external evil forces. Opening it 
to the world, inviting all powers and creatures, even those most 
dangerous for man, could take place only in festive time — during 
the holy evening of Christmas Eve.° 

Private bed-time devotions, too, were intended to create such 
asafe space, interior and exterior; they referred to the formula “I 
go to sleep,” principal for the liminal phase of night, pointing to 
individual ritualistic performance (see the first person singular 
pronoun), enchanting this person’s fate. Thus, such prayers 
functioned as a direct, concrete defence of man against dangers 
in the stopped time, the time of stasis, of the passive unconscious. 
They constituted a kind of “‘iron letter,” g/ejt (from the German 
geleiten = to lead), enabling the safe achievement of the desired 
morning renewal of life. Multiple variations of non-canonical 
evening prayers with the initial phrase “‘I go to sleep, I lack 
bed-clothes,” peculiar to both Western and Eastern Slavs,'° 
constituted the kernel of prayers-charms added to canonical 
evening orisons. All Christian prayers preceding complex magic 
acts intensified their power, according to the general principle 
inherent in the structure of such prayers: “I go to sleep with God, 
// 1 get up with God, // I give my soul to God” (Kot Znp 363). 
Thus, man’s last thoughts, words and actions, like first ones, 
should be offered to God; hence an evening prayer followed by 
eating was regarded as not valid. Archaic, pre-Christian expli- 
cation of this idea applies metaphorical representations of 
language as key and mouth as lock in the act of magic closing in 
the evening liminality, preserved in charms of Eastern Slavic 
peoples.!! Thus, the creative power of word, like the divine fiat, 
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was meant to comprise the essence of evening prayers. “To fall 
asleep with God’s name pronounced” was a basic principle of 
Christian ethos.!? In non-canonical prayers it was combined 
with indications of the appropriate time of their utterance: “‘in 
the morning before breakfast and in the evening after supper”’ 
(Kot Znp 116, 437), “on getting up and going to sleep” (Kot Znp 
93, 294, 311, 344), “twice a day”’ (Kot Znp 63, 71), etc. —if said at 
these moments, the gates of Heaven would open and the gates of 
Hell would close. To the folk mind, “One who remembers God, 
will not be forsaken by Him,”!3 and “The Devil enters one who 
forgets about God, does not go to church, neglects prayers and 
confession” (Kolb 48, 272). The following reflection, too, should 
accompany bed-time orisons: 


Itis equally important to start and to conclude a new day well; new 
grace bestowed by God, His protection against nocturnal dangers 
should be the subject of our supplications.'* 


Devotional sacralization of the time of end assumed the 
form of concrete, almost tangible shelter — in accordance 
with the Christian notion of prayer as ‘tan unbroken shield, 
protecting from evil and all shots by our souls’ enemies.”!5 
In Wielkopolska (Great Poland) it was believed that “witches 
were mostly after unchristened babies or after those who, 
although christened, were neither crossed over nor safeguarded 
by devotions” (Kolb 15, 93). Such protection was indispensable 
especially in this last moment of one’s life (see chapter II: 
real death at night): 


To quote a bed-time devotion: I go to sleep as if to die. If I were not 
to get up any more, never to wake up to faith, I desire to remain 
sincerely loving you my God and other people, and J entrust my Soul 
to you.'® 


Battle metaphors of orisons originated in The Old Testament 
representation of God as an eastern ruler and angels — as the 
divine army executing His orders to rule the world (1 Kings 22, 
19; Is 6, 1; Ps 103, 20; 148, 2;Neh 9, 6). In Abraham’s vision in 
Gen 15, 1 God says: “Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield.” This 
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declaration was generalized for example in the supplication song 
Pod Twa obrone (Under your protection), which reveals the true 
motivation of the orisons: 


We pray today to Your glory, 
Since You are our shield, Our Heavenly Father. ; 
(Sied] Spk 538, 484) 


The image of God-shield derived from the idea of solarized 
deity (see Latin clipeus—an oval shield, but also the solar one).}7 
St. Paul, too, defined faith as a shield “putting out all hot arrows 
from hell, kept in front of the whole body — like a wall, 
a rampart.”!® Hence Psalm 91 (on God’s protection) comes as 
an integral part of the canonical collection of evening prayers 
which functions as a magical introduction to their non-canonical 
section. Its free translation, made by J. Kochanowski (1579), is 
known as the popular religious song Kto sig w opieke (Piesn 
o Opatrznosci Boskiej) (Under the care of your Providence). 
God’s presence in the crucial phase of bed-time temps de passage 
guaranteed safety. These recurrent motifs of the Gospel and the 
Cross (i.e. of the sacrifce of the Cross and the Passion) function 
as a shield, a rampart — transformation of the magical formula of 
cosmic closing. According to W. Pietrow, it is typical of 
household incantations;!° it also appears in wedding songs in 
Little Russia.?° In Polish folklore its form is already Chris- 
tianized, for example: 


I go to sleep, 
I lack bed-clothes: 
I will turn holy scripture into my bedding, 
I will cover myself with the cross, 
And I am not afraid of you, evil spirit... 
(Wista 3, 596; see also Kot Znp 270) 


These formulae of elementary structures of Christianity 
acquired apotropaic function in the realm of magic — especially 
The Holy Bible, personifying Christ Himself, its speaker.?! The 
archaic Latinized Greek name for the Gospel — euaggelion 
~ denoted literally “favorable, good word,” i.e. the Good News 
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of salvation and Divine Kingdom in Christ. It assumes a purely 
religious dimension in Isaiah (40-66) where the Herald of Good 
News foretells its coming (Is 52, 7) and advocates forgiving sins. 
This is the work of God’s power (Is 52, 1) directed to all peoples 
(Is 52, 10; Ps 96, 3),?? indispensable especially in the critical 
moments of human life. The appearance of this motif in bed-time 
individual devotions echoes the tradition, dating back to the 
beginnings of Christianity, of carrying passages from the Gospel 
as phylacteries defending against for instance satanic forces? 
(see the analogous role of prayer-book in rites of passage — for 
example during the First Communion or actual death). The 
function of the sign of the cross was similar: already in the XIIth 
century brother Rudolf in his Summa de confessionis pointed to 
its magical, apotropaic significance. The following XVIIIth 
century wood engraving illustrates its popularity as an amulet 
called ‘‘The terror of demons:” 


ISCVM. STATE 
ey 
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T. Seweryn’s commentary directly indicates the magic func- 
tion of this iconic sign: 


In the upper middle part there is Zechariah’s cross with two 
cross-pieces — surrounded by a stole with an inscription which also 
frequently appears in analogous amulets: Ecce crucem Domini —fugite 
partes adversae (I defy you with the Lord’s cross ¢ ¢ enemies flee). At 
the bottom there is St. Benedicts’s medal: the Greek cross with letters 
CSSM L placed vertically, which read crux sacra sit mihi lux; and 
letters ND SM D placed horizontally —non draco sit mihi dux (let the 
Holy Cross be my light, and not satan — my guide). The letters on the 
rim read from the top: I H § — the abbreviation of Jesus’s name, 
VRS - vade retro satanas (go away satan), NSM V—numquam suade 
mihi vana, SM Q LI V B — sunt mala, quae libas, ipse vevena bibas 
(never advise me vanity, what you taste is evil, drink this poison 
yourself). This is completed with the letters C S P B —crux sancti patris 
Benedicti in the background. Such talismans were widespread in the 
XVIIIth century. Some of them were put into cradles. 

(Lud 37, 295) 


Other crosses functioning as talismans were carried as protec- 
tion from dangers and evil forces, still others were fixed on doors 
to ward off pestilence (Lud 37, 295) — as exemplified by the 
following wood engraving, entitled Contra pestem (the magic for 
pestilence — see p. 128). 

The apotropaic nature of the sign of cross was also empha- 
sized by the Fathers of the Church (especially St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem). The Holy Bible, too, interpreted it as effective 
defence against satans: “Blotting out the handwriting of or- 
dinances that was against us, which was contrary to us, and took 
it out of the way, nailing it to his cross; And having spoiled 
principalities and powers, he made a shew of them openly, 
triumphing over them in it’’ (Col 2, 14-15). 

The motifs of the Cross and the Holy Scripture, objectified 
and deprived of their transcendence, were reduced in bed-time 
devotions to the level of symbols pointing to basic Christian 
concepts?* — but living symbols, with sacral force inherent in it. 
This way of constructing magic protection was in conformity 
with the spirit of religious faith in Providence: 
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Under Your omnipotent care, [| should not be afraid of any ill 
fortune. The eye of your Providence is watchful when my eyes are 
closed. Your omnipotent arm, power and love guard and rescue me 
when threatened by danger and death.” 


St. Luke appeals: “Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and 
the day is far spent’? (Luke 24, 29); a soul loving prayer is 
frightful to devils.2° The presence of sacramental objects and 
sacraments transformed one’s dangerous isolation from the 
social group, beginning at twilight, into inclusion in a religious 
community, protecting from all evil. “Enemy-Satan, leave me // 
I am not Yours but God’s” (Majk Wz 518) was the concluding 
phrase of an Eastern Slavic bed-time prayer-incantation defi- 
nitely placing one beyond the reach of the Devil’s power. The 
same function was performed by Christ’s seal: 
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I go to sleep 
I pray for protection 
of the Holy Spint 
Christ’s seal is upon me. 
(AUP 151 CzRD) 


It is necessary in every situation of menace — this is a direct 
reference to the sign of cross as a seal, which according to 
Revelation (Rev 7, 3) is inseparable from every servant of God.?” 
Religious identity had broader significance, too. Peasant reli- 
gion, unlike that of other social classes or strata, was always 
communal: it created bonds, familiarity, safety (an alien, for 
example a German, a Jew, etc., was viewed as representing 
a different faith). Signs of such community denoted complete 
safety (MAAE 4, 110). 

The declaration of religious solidarity, as the principal 
anti-demonic protection, becomes very clear especially in the 
light of a Christian’s first initiation: 


I go to sleep, but I lack bed-clothes; I will turn holy scripture into 
my bedding, and will cover myself with the cross. And you satan do 
not stand over me — I am not afraid of you as I was christened and 
named by Jesus himself and the Virgin and am beyond the reach of the 
Devil’s power. 

(ZWAK 2, 241; also MAAE 4, 110) 


The evocation of the beginning of one’s Christian life also 
emphasizes the role of the cross as the biblical seal of belonging 
to God and destiny to be saved, and of the fact that “so many of 
us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his 
death” (Rom 6, 3). 

According to S. G. F. Brandon: 


In the Christian rite of baptism, the neophyte was accordingly 
ritually assimilated to Christ in his death by immersion in water 
-indeed the primitive custom of baptismal nudity and descent into the 
water signified death and the going down into the grave, which Christ 
had once experienced. Emergence from the “waters of death,” the 
re-clothing, and the reception of a new name and mystic food in the 
early baptismal ritual, in turn re-presented the resurrection of Christ, 
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so that the neophyte might also participate in this new risen life. In 
other words, it was believed that the ritual of baptism perpetuated the 
virtue or efficacy of a past event, namely, the resurrection of Christ, so 
that the baptised person should also be raised to a new and glorious 
life.28 


Assimilation to Christ in his Death and Resurrection, through 
the ritual of baptism evoked in non-canonical prayers, becomes 
also a potential rite de passage into the new, eternal form of 
existence, beyond the destructiveness of temporality (if falling 
asleep as “‘small agony’’?° and sleep as symbolic death turn to be 
eternal sleep). In view of this, solitude, so unfavorable for one 
who passes to “‘the other side,” is only seeming: 


We go to sleep alone — not alone, 
Twelve angels are with us. 
Two at the head, two at the legs, 
Two by the left side, 
Two by the right side, 
Two guard the soul, 
Two lead it to heaven. Amen. 
(MAAE 4, 140) 


The motif of protection (fundamental to private bed-time 
devotions) acquired here an irrational aspect introduced by the 
“heavenly army” of angels, headed by Michael — allies of 
Providence,?° Christ’s servants — effectively defending against 
satan, with whom they were destined to be permanently at war 
(Rev 12, 7-9). The cumulation of twelve angels (this number 
symbolized happiness and spatio-temporal fulfilment3’) is here 
acombination of Guardian Angel — man’s divine protector (who 
replaced rodzanice — pagan demons of fate3?) — and twelve 
apostles, pillars of Christianity (Matt 10).39 This association has 
its logical basis, too: Jesus “ordained twelve, that they should be 
with him, and that he might send them forth to preach, And to 
have power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils” (Mark 3, 
14-15). They are God’s emissaries, as expressed by their Latin 
name apostello meaning “to send,” from which the noun 
“apostle” was derived. The meaning of “twelve” as a perfect 
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number, symbolizing complete totality, is of particular impor- 
tance for the evening temps de passage. Its protective, magic 
power gets enhanced by the combination with multiplied 
evenness. In non-canonical prayers the motif of twelve angels is 
sometimes linked with the figure of seven crosses: 


I go to sleep, but I lack bed-clothes, 
I will turn holy scripture into my bedding, 
I will cover myself with the cross 
I am not afraid of you satan. 
All evil forces retreat 
From the four corners, and the fifth doors! 
Because the Virgin will be sleeping here 
With seven crosses 
And with twelve angels... 
(Kot Znp 454) 


This petrified structure becomes more meaningful in the 
context of relevant ethnographic-folkloric facts: for example 
in view of a story from around 1826 recorded in Wielkopolska 
(Great Poland) about a priest who was exorcizing a devil 
from his cow by making seven signs of the cross over her 
(Kolb 15, 85), or the following prayer-amulet preserved among 
Eastern Slavs: 


I put the first cross from the Holy Spirit: the second — from Our 
Father; the third — from Jesus Christ, His Son; the fourth — from Our 
Lady; the fifth — from the holy angel, God’s servant; the sixth — from 
west to east; the seventh — from earth to heaven. 

(Obieriegi 29, 128) 


The biblical symbolism of the number seven connotes the 
notion of fullness, ordered totality — fundamental both to the 
evening temps de passage and to man’s earthly life (physical and 
spiritual). In folk prayers three is the number of the soul (see the 
Trinity), and four — the number of the body** referring both to 
the motif of mystical protection (the Virgin Mary, Guardian 
Angel) and to cosmic closing “from west to east,” “from earth to 
heaven.” This horizontal-vertical crossing of space enriched folk 
prayers with the eighth cross: the mystery of the eighth day 
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(being at the same time the first day) constituted culmination of 
their irrational power.3> This special day reminded one of the 
beginning of creation (i. e. pointed to the rebirth of man) and was 
simultaneously a symbol of Christ’s Resurrection and hope for 
the resurrection of humanity.3® The following evening prayer 
from the region of Zytomierz (Ukraine) directly evokes the sign 
of the cross eight times, with its surface anti-demonic meaning: 


In the name of the Father and of the Holy Spirit — Amen (3 x) 
The cross at the legs 

The Virgin at the head. 

I make my bed with the cross 

I cover myself with the cross. 

I go to sleep 

I am not afraid of anybody. 

The cross at my left side, 

The cross in my heart 

The cross from evening to midnight 

From midnight to daybreak 

From daybreak for ages. 

I make my bed with the cross 

I cover myself with the cross 

I go to sleep 

I am not afraid of anybody. 

God, send me 

Peaceful night. (Arch Charit) 


In non-canonical bed-time devotions the permanent evoca- 
tion of the time of beginning combines with the dominance of the 
magic of closing (Alkmena —) expressing the mediating nature of 
the time of nightfall. This idea is most conspicuous in incan- 
tations preserved in XIXth and XXth century Polish collections 
of folklore, particularly from areas inhabited by Eastern Slavs, 
where they are used until nowadays (especially in Polesie 
~ formerly in eastern Poland, at present in the borderland 
between Byelorussia and Ukraine). They most often comprise an 
extra-textual indicator of the situation: “before sleep,” “for 
sleep,” “to defend you against terror of anything and any- 
body.”37 They primarily emphasize the magical protection of 
both body and soul: 
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I go to sleep in peace. 
God Himself at the head, 
And Saint Mary at the legs 
Angels on both sides. 
And Saint Mary 
Guards my soul 
From evening to midnight, 
From midnight to dinner, 
From dinner to eternity. 
(PA-83, Zotot) 


Eschatological fear is overcome through magic closing from 
four principal parts of the human body, corresponding on the 
cosmic plane to four extreme points of the horizon. Such closing 
conditions complete unity, safety, re-ordering according to the 
time of beginning, as, since prehistoric times, number four 
symbolized permanence, universality and totality.** This closing 
is analogous to Church recommendations (appended to evening 
canonical prayers) of the appropriate final gestures of human 
life: 


Before sleep make four crosses with the thumb of your night hand 
on your forehead, saying ¢ Jesus + of Nazareth + the King f of the 
Jews, save me from an evil and sudden death.°° 


This imperative is incorporated in St. Hippolytus of Rome’s 
explanation of the great power of the cross against satan: 


Always try to shield your body with the cross, as it is the sign of the 
Passion given against satan. This gesture must be made in good faith. 
This spiritual virtue from one’s heart is like public ablution. On seeing 
it, your enemy trembles and ~— if you do not yield but strengthen your 
commitment to God — the enemy flees.*° 


Private bed-time devotions constituted combinations and 
transformations of former pagan ideas with Christian patterns 
of thinking, praying and singing. The XVIIIth century song Na 
Dobra Noc Pana Jezusowi (To Jesus Christ for good night) 
stands out among them.*! The formation of these structures was 
influenced by psalms, too, especially Psalm 91 O Bozej opiece (on 
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the Lord’s protection). Among Eastern Slavs it also functioned 
as a separate text — an introductory prayer to a complex magic 
act.42 Non-canonical folk orisons assimilated not only charis- 
matic mediating figures from the Christian pantheon (the Virgin, 
St. Anna, angels) and prayers to them, but also apocryphal 
pieces referring to the Passion and Our Lady’s and angels’ 
assistance in protecting sinners against God’s wrath. In par- 
ticular, the structure of these private bed-time devotions ab- 
sorbed, on the principle of amplification, initial phrases, apos- 
trophic requests, or parts of prayers to the Guardian Angel and 
Saints — with various degrees of transformation of their style and 
content.*? The motif of metaphysical guard was also an element 
of magic closing in the evening time of passage, implying the idea 
of anthropological dualism (see chapter II): 


Guardian Angel 
Be always on my side. 
In the morning, in the evening, by day, at night, 
Be always ready to help! 
Defend me from death! 
Let me see St. Anna, 
Our Lady’s mother, 
St. Anna, 
Guard my soul and my body 
Until my eternal life! 
(Kot Znp 454-5) 


The occurrence of apocryphal pieces about Sen Najswietszej 
Panny Marii (the Virgin’s sleep) in the structure of evening 
prayers should be also explained by a desire for magic protection 
arising from belief in the miraculous revelation of hope of the 
Resurrection. According to J. S. Bystron, the oldest version of 
this text dates back to 1546: it comprises the motif of sleep with 
hope of resurrection (central for the evening transition):** 


St. Mary fell asleep on Calvary. 

Her beloved Son approached her! 

I have seen you only once on Calvary: 
Your legs pierced: 

Your hands pierced: 
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Your holiest blood bled. 
I was looking upon it, 
And felt dead myself. 
One who will be saying this prayer 
By days and at night 
Will be happy. 
Myself, angels and apostles will fetch his soul after death. 
(Kot Znp 454; see also 439-40, 476, 478, 480-1) 


This mythical parable incorporated in bed-time devotions had 
the form of a holy magic letter from heaven (Himmelsbrie/), 
written by God himself. It disclosed the instrumental understand- 
ing of principles of Christian faith and functioned as a real 
amulet — according to a verbal formula of the following kind: 
“One who says a text of such Himmelsbrief every day and carries 
it permanently, will be protected from all sins, will not die 
without Communion, and finally will be awaited in the Heavenly 
Kingdom” (Wis/a 11, 329). Belief in the magic impact of such 
texts determined their inclusion into the structure of evening 
private prayers, despite their disapproval by the official Church, 
persecuting them as superstitions.** 

Canonical and non-canonical prayer formulae functioned in 
terms of charming an individual’s fate and the times of both 
beginning and end (the idea of new beginning inherent in the 
time of end, evaluated positively this ambivalent, liminal 
situation). This association was verbalized also in the offering 
which concluded canonical orisons and also functioned as 
a magical introduction to their non-canonical parts. The reverse 
situation took place in the complex magic act of witch-doc- 
toring, whose formulae were followed by offering and other 
common prayers.*® Patterns of these folk offerings, appropriate 
for liminal phases of ordinary and festive diurnal-nocturnal 
cycles, were preserved in the following ethnographic document 
from the area of Wieliczka (in southern Poland): 


I dedicate my prayer to you, Jesus: to your glory and worship. My 
beloved Jesus! Thank you for the past happy day and for protecting 
me from sudden death and eternal damnation. 
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I dedicate this bed-time prayer to you, beloved Jesus. Please, send 
me a happy night, protect me from sudden, unexpected death and 
eternal damnation. Be merciful to my sinful self. I strike my chest 
thrice. Let the names of Christ and the Virgin be blessed. In the name 
of the Father, etc. Amen. 

(MAAE 4, 138) 


Similar stylistic patterns were applied in offerings-prayers 
connected with the morning liminality of the ordinary diurnal- 
-nocturnal cycle, as well as with phases of the annual cycle. All of 
them expressed a request for mercy in critical temporal mo- 
ments, whose extraordinary quality was encoded in ritual 
utterance. Its magic power (orenda) weakened the ambivalent 
nature of this time and led to accomplishment of the desired aim 
— enchanting life. 

Tabooing time remains in direct relationship with ritualiza- 
tion of the evening temps de passage: as a magic safeguard 
against danger,*’ a system of lessening ambivalence,** and of 
the preservation of the prototypical liminal situation*® of 
creation of the time of beginning. The evening taboo manifests 
the cumulation of a few complementary orders pertaining to the 
general idea of ars bene moriendi, which organizes the totality of 
an individual’s verbal and non-verbal reactions in the marginal 
time of nightfall. Taboo, understood after C. Lévi-Strauss as 
meaningful prohibition,*° gives prominence to basic charac- 
teristic of this time: decline leading finally to total standstill 
(Night) and regeneration (morning, Day). As a kind of categori- 
cal imperative, taboo served to ensure harmony with the natural 
order established in illo tempore, to reinforce the mystical union 
of man and cosmos. The realm of the time of end (death) 
excluded signs of life, which were subordinated to solarism and 
desirable in the morning. They comprised various activities of 
rotary motion, for example sweeping (manifestation of creation, 
building), as well as beginning anything (for instance cutting 
a slice of bread), adorning oneself (for example putting flowers 
into girls’ hair) — i.e. shaping one’s new personality, character, 
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social role. The violation of recommended patterns of behavior 
always brought unfavorable consequences: sweeping after sun- 
set caused loss of happiness, ‘‘sweeping’”’ somebody (the host or 
a guest) out of a house. Among Eastern Slavs this taboo 
broadens to include the whole period of the withering of time, in 
which the vector of life gradually approaches the vector of death: 
“they say: if you sweep the floor in the afternoon, you will sweep 
away the host” (Obieriegi 10, 34). It was also prohibited both to 
weave and to leave cloth on a loom for the night: lest domestic 
animals (cows, swine, hens) would not return to their household 
before dark (PES 236) and lest inhabitants of the house would 
die. Work started in the morning should be concluded by 
nightfall (PES 236): otherwise it signified lack of whole, of 
closing, the magic of Alkmena +. If a barn is being built after 
sunset its grain would be eaten by mice (MAAE 7, 34, 155), 
eating a loaf of bread should not be started in the evening (if 
a slice is cut off, it should be stuck to the rest to make the loaf 
look full — Wisfa 17,278; Afan Zw 169). Seeds sown after twilight 
would grow into a crop eaten later by worms (Glog bp 160, 2; 
also 171, 1), a girl adorning her hair with flowers in that time 
would either marry a widower or become a spinster (Wisla 4, 
390). In day-time such flowers, put into the hair of exclusively 
unmarried women (Kolb 33, 50-1), were regarded as a kind of 
lightning-rod defending against bewitched eyes, warding off evil 
forces (Mosz KIS 2, 1, 325), but primarily as emblems of life. A. 
N. Afanasjew indicated this symbolism of flowers and stressed 
the relationship between the notions of shining (swietit’) and 
blooming (cwiesti), leading to myths about the creation of the 
world and the heavenly flowers of Perun waking earth to give 
birth to all plants and creatures.5! Putting signs of life under 
a taboo in the time of death (dangerous for man) is also 
illustrated by the conviction that after nightfall one should not 
leap up lest some misfortune is brought. It is exemplified by the 
following tale recorded in a village from the region of Kielce (in 
central Poland): 


Years ago two peasant watchmen left their houses after sunset to 
perform their task. They started to jump for fun, and suddenly they 
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heard a noise and saw some object flying from the nearby forest 
towards the village. This bogey was black and shaped like a haystack. 
The peasants, frightened by it, quickly escaped home. 

(ZWAK 9, 65) 


Securing a happy future through tabooing the time of twilight 
is conspicuous also in widespread prohibitions to give away 
~ borrow, sell, throw away — anything from the house, not to 
violate a sense of wholeness, completeness, not to perform 
a symbolic opening.5* Folk beliefs determined the right way of 
behavior. For example Eastern Slavs were convinced one should 
not pay money back for the night — lest it would not hold to the 
house, as illustrated by the following memorate: “We bought 
acow. Our strongly superstitious old grandmother ordered us to 
bring money just before sunset and to lead the cow along the 
lanes at night. She was throwing salt into its hoof-prints and 
spitting on them” (Mag etik 11, 38). In the area of Tarnow 
(southern Poland) people were warned neither to let out a sold 
cow, a bull, a boar at that time, nor to engage a farmhand (Kolb 
48, 284). This taboo was based upon the idea of fullness as magic 
closing: the cumulation of the ambivalent qualities of the 
evening time of passage (as the time of both end and beginning) 
is evidenced by ample ethnographic material — Polish, Eastern 
and Southern Slavic.*3 Thorough analysis of its tabooed objects 
confirmed the validity of the principal idea of the potential, 
creation of life being inherent in the time of end. In terms of this 
symbolism, all tabooed objects become mythical essential cate- 
gories of passage: milk, cheese, eggs, salt, bread, yeast, flour, fire, 
as well as products of utilitarian, commercial or apotropaic 
value — sources of prosperity (see also the symbolism of refuse). 
This interpretation is further confirmed by sanctions against 
breaking the taboo: cows would die, go blind, lose their milk or 
would milk poorly (Kolb 15, 125; direct ethno-explanation by 
analogy: to give milk to a dying person results in making the cow 
lose it~ ZWAK 5, 119), hens would not lay eggs. In terms of folk 
ontology, rational, practical values are amalgamated here with 
irrational ones, to form two inseparable circles: the economic 
one and its derivative — the symbolic one.°* 
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The symbolism of twilight as the time of end with immanent 
potential beginning requires abiding absolutely by the taboo 
(strongly manifest in all Slavic folklore)*5 in reference to 
ambivalent mediating creatures of the passage into life, placed 
between non-being and being: babies, chickens, foals, lambs, 
calves, etc. Unfavorable consequences were always imminent in 
magic opening: for example, if one looked after sunset into 
a nest, its nestlings would be eaten by ants (ZWAK 1, 104). 
A build-up of two beginnings denotes simultaneously the 
intensification of mediating properties of the period and the 
necessity of increased watchfulness. Widespread prohibitions on 
babies concerned objects in direct contact with them (contagious 
magic): cradle, baby clothing, bed-clothes (when not taken home 
before sunset, they should be left outside for the whole night 
until brought home only after the following sunrise — Kolb 42, 
393) and bathing-water. In terms of ethno-explanation this 
denoted an all-in broadening of the range of prohibition of 
change, of magic opening: the child’s good luck would be given 
away — it would fall sick or be in fits of weeping on the 
intervention of the demoniacal creature evoking cry, inimical to 
babies and pregnant women, running in the evening from 
farmyard to farmyard (Kolb 21, 146-7). Her harmful actions 
might be prevented by means of charms made just in this 
ambivalent time, comprising both evil and good features. At 
sunset a mother went with her child outdoors, to the field, or 
approached a window, and said: “Praise be to Jesus Christ,” and 
answered herself: ‘““For ever and ever. Amen.”’ Then facing the 
setting sun, she said thrice the magic formula: 


Venus 
you are three stars; 
of the morning, 
of the noon, 
and of the evening. 
Take crying away from my child, 
return his sleep. 
(Was Jag 228; also Wista 3, 511) 
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A shortened form of this formula focussed exclusively on triple 
apostrophic address and concretized wish: “Venus // you are 
three stars // Take crying away from my child” (Wis/a 3, 511), or 
on intensifying the request through explicit indication of a desir- 
ed aim: “The three stars of Venus // [...] // Take away my child’s 
crying, sighing, // and send it good sleep” (Wisla 15, 75). 

This complex magic act — performed at the close of the day, to 
the evening star prolonging diurnal light — was meant to liberate 
positive forces and annihilate the evil consequences of infringing 
the taboo. The magico-religious essence of this act constituted 
the ritualistic protection, the power guaranteeing restoration of 
the initial order. The examples discussed above prove the time of 
nightfall to be both independent magic and a stage in the sun’s 
diurnal-nocturnal course. 

Unfriendly properties of the phase of twilight derive from 
a general conviction about the demoniacal nature of borders, 
especially of the border between light and darkness which 
demarcated the limit of God’s power (desacralization of time) 
and the beginning of the Devil’s domain. It was believed that by 
day one cannot fall into a devil’s power, unless voluntarily, that 
it holds from evening until midnight when, with the crowing of 
the first cock, an evil ghost turns into pitch (Kolb 48, 267). In 
folk mentality, the origin of the Devil’s grip upon people was of 
crucial significance for its development and essence; its real 
impact depended upon one’s actions during twilight: 


On seeing that [...] he can have a disadvantageous influence upon 
man’s prosperity, happiness and health, he is sometimes feared more 
than God. People avoid irritating and spiting him, as they are sure that 
when infuriated, he would take revenge and they would be defeated in 
unequal fight with him. 

(Kolb 21, 161) 


Abiding by the taboo of setting dogs on somebody after sunset 
ensured peace and safety: if such a dog attacked in darkness 
a devil, extremely active at that time, he would severely avenge 
himself (Kolb 33, 111). Peace and safety were secured also by 
following the prohibition on opening windows: this was the time 
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of plentiful spirits roaming, and if an evil one was encountered, 
he immediately got inside (Kolb 33, 111). Numerous demoniacal 
motifs, preserved especially in folk prose, illustrate the taboo of 
remaining in the open space by man and things in direct contact 
with him. This space is full of diverse devilish creatures whose 
predicates (terrifying, strangling, drowning, misleading, etc.) are 
sanctions against infringing the natural order (the cosmic 
pattern of the evening dying of light, leading to its rebirth in the 
morning, corresponds to withering of life). 

The system of meanings inherent in the evening scenario 
emphasized the permanent potentiality of growing dangers, 
concurrent with an individual’s increasing separation. The 
evening meal was the last token of one’s bond with his/her 
community in the domestic space: everybody goes to sleep after 
supper; as everyone gets to bed after supper, it is like a good 
mother (Nkp 3, 663). These proverbs stress the law of reversed 
symmetry and imply a sequence of semantic connotations 
immanent in the thematic formula “I go to sleep,” essential to 
the liminal phase of nightfall. The supper, happening at the end 
of time, of man’s diurnal course, functions as a mediator 
(between life and death) with the temporal vector of passage 
inherent in it. On both cosmic and anthropological levels, the 
last daily meal, like the first, morning one, refers to ritual 
meanings of consuming, of the symbolic sacrifice of life. As 
a sign of communion with God, it guarantees the reproduction 
of the mythical paradigm of resurrection (the Last Supper). 
However, its appearance in the evening temps de passage 
introduces magical evaluation of this temporal border, the 
fusion of elements of life and death. To ensure reaggregation, it 
was necessary to abide by the alimentary taboo: to eat little for 
supper and much for lunch (Nkp 3, 663). In short texts of 
folklore the last daily meal was presented mostly expressis verbis, 
as a warning against the consequences of breaking the prohib- 
ition: big supper makes sleep restless, small supper makes it 
peaceful (Nkp 3, 663). This taboo is sometimes expressed in 
terms of black humor: 
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Highlander, highlander, your wife died 
She had stuffed herself with noodles yesterday for supper. 
(ZWAK 12, 75, 145) 


The same idea was conveyed in the following proverb: eating 
little for supper makes one live long (Nkp 1, 855, 117). Thus, 
evening was the time for chewing rather than for eating 
—a recapitulation, the slow decay of all manifestations of life.*° 
All diurnal meals, including the evening one, were conditioned 
by etiquette: special rules and prohibitions regulating the 
amount of food consumed, the tempo of eating and the attitude 
taken during this process. They have been preserved particularly 
in proverbs, which also in this respect were a manifestation of 
folk outlook. Its essence was expressed in the following saying: 
One does not live to eat, but eats to live (Nkp 1, 855, 138; see also 
Latin Oportet esse, ut vivas, non vivere, ut edas). The content and 
development of life was determined by the etiquette of con- 
suming (sign of life): one who eats by a chimney will not avoid 
misfortune (Nkp 1, 847, 107); one who is slow at eating, is 
probably slow at work in the fields, too (Nkp 1, 845, 111; see also 
Nkp 1, 855, 118; Wisla 10, 353; 12, 309; 18, 123). This 
metaphorical-metonymic relationship had a rational basis, 
strengthened by religious fasting and a peculiar quality of festive 
time. 

For liminal time it was essential to weaken its ambivalent 
nature and to constantly give prominence to elements of life 
— which led to achieving a desired practical aim. Hence the 
structural identity of the times of daybreak and nightfall, 
manifested in the ideological unity of their ritual acts enchanting 
life in these crucial phases. Ritualistic repetition increased their 
power. This outlook was inherent also in folk customs connected 
naturally with the regeneration of life: in sexual contacts and 
healing. Many folk songs, in particular, define the temporal 
frame of erotic contacts: to make love from evening till morning 
(Kolb 6, 207, 395). They highlight the border phases of this 
activity: the morning time — 
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visit me in the morning 
come straight, straight along a high road 
visit me, and I will not be resistant 
(Kolb 6, 159, 314), 


and especially the evening time, when the secrecy of meetings of 
a young man and a young woman followed logically from the 
mystery of the creation of life. Such contacts were however 
forbidden for unmarried youth by Church teachings: 


John, come to me in the evening, 
The door will not be shut. 
(Kolb 12, 186, 353; see also 6, 463, 700; 18, 165, 289) 


My young pretty woman 
keep your windows open, 
as I will arrive, 
on horseback when dark. 
(Kolb 19, 167, 537; see also 19, 12, 27) 


Following the thesis put forward by M. Bakhtin, R. Caillois 
and R. Tomicki, such periodical infringement of norms,%7 
culturally conditioned, anticipated and sanctioned, might be 
interpreted on the level of symbolic archaic behavior as the 
ritualistic sacrifice of life in ambiguous time, requiring the magic 
protection of both man and cosmos (solarism). Its efficacy (for 
the period of a single diurnal-nocturnal cycle) was ensured by 
repetitive actions — according to the mythical pattern and sacral 
vision of the world lying at the foundation of all recurrence:5® 


She let me kiss her in the evening to sleep well, 
And again in the morning to remember it. 
(Kolb 19, 97, 316) 


A variant of this formula comes in a common proverb: it is 
better to make love in the evening to sleep well, and again in the 
morning to remember it.59 Folk erotic texts were axionormative: 
they preserved echoes of the traditional timing of sexual contacts 
in spite of appearances of their total spontaneity: 
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Love at noon 
is false-hearted, 
Morning and evening 
are appropriate time for love. 
(Kolb 25, 502) 


love a captain, 
A major in the evening, and a lord in the morning. 
(ZWAK 15, 81, 4) 
I wanted to make love 
with Mary in the evening, 
with Kate in the morning, 


In the best time. 
(ZWAK 12, 166, 26) 


The frequent direct indication of fertility in such contacts further 
validates our former thesis about the ritualistic sacrifice of life in 
critical phases of the sun’s diurnal course: morning — the time of 
beginning, evening — the time of end (ZWAK 9, 215-16, 131). 

The structural identity of the mediating phases of daybreak 
and nightfall and their peculiar magico-ritualistic significance 
are conspicuous also in charms which, according to folk beliefs, 
have a decisive impact upon human fate. The imperative to 
reproduce exactly a complex magic act on the borders of both 
light and darkness and darkness and light, was expected to yield 
a positive result, bacause of the contact of the Other World with 
This World taking place then. The identical effect was created by 
the triple repetition of such an act in three subsequent phases of 
transition (dawn, noon, twilight) comprising the complete 
diurnal-nocturnal cycle: dies naturalis (from sunrise to sunrise). 
The efficacy of this magic was founded upon the conviction that, 
as M. Lurker framed it, all good things go in threesomes.°° In 
charms, like in many other ritual texts, a textual temporal index 
of the situation highlighted ritualistic reproduction: e.g. to heal 
a lichen one should smear it with dew before sunrise and after 
sunset and utter an appropriate formula of incantation (Bieg Llp 
119; Kolb 42, 333). 

The ambivalence of diurnal-nocturnal times of passage creat- 
ed conditions not only for positive rituals (“‘white’’ magic), but 
also for negative ones (“black” magic). Putting somebody to 
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death through singing was an example of this: it appears in 
Polish ethnographic-folkloric sources mainly in records from the 
area of Mazury (north-eastern Poland). According to S. Biegele- 
isen, this maleficent magic was of Indo-European origin; it was 
widespread among Romance peoples and Germans who called 
Mortbete those who brought about others’ death through 
prayers (abbeten).°! Thus, it was believed that 


if one is exasperated by somebody and desires this person’s death, 
he/she should sing a religious song in the morning and in the evening 
and the hated person will certainly die. 

(Wista 6, 397) 


This general idea had its precise executive scenario: 


To sing a psalm (94, it seems) thrice backwards for the whole year at 
six o’clock every morning and every evening, in the same place and 
attitude. Each time the sung psalm should be concluded with the 
Lord’s Prayer, and for the third time — also with the word “Amen.” If 
the praying person fails to strictly follow the prescribed time, place or 
attitude, or makes a mistake — the death befalls him/her, instead of the 
hated person. After a year, on the last day of praying, the death must 
come. According to M. Toeppen, the source of this story, many people 
fall ill and die out of mere tremendous fright. These prayers are usually 
said in a basement (Wielbark). Singing to death is also popular and 


widespread in the area of Szczytno. 
(Wista 6, 397) 


The performance rigors (inversion) of this peculiar verbal spell 
pointed to its direct aim — sending somebody to the Other 
World,®? as well as to the associational spatio-temporal sym- 
bolism specifying the character of this sacrificial prayer. Its 
practical negative intention — provoking the death of a strongly- 
-disliked person — determined the nature of the entire ritual. 
Attempts at disturbing the universal harmony, at creating an 
anti-world, always remained in the realm of infernal magic, were 
against the natural law, and such aim was to be achieved by 
applying a backward, inverse scenario. Its Christian side — the 
evocation of a daily prayer and most probably of Psalm 94 (on 
calling for justice) — fundamental for this ritual of “black” 
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incantation — guaranteed liberation of the power (orenda) 
inherent in the magic act. In this Psalm, vengeance is claimed to 
belong to God who will judge depravity — hence a plea for 
theophany. The use of religious texts to magically multiply the 
power and effect of words was characteristic of the structure of 
a complex magic act. However, their impact was predominantly 
positive and only occasionally negative. This instrumental 
treatment of religion, when applied to achieve evil ends, brought 
actions against its underlying idea: protection of the divine gift of 
life, which took the topmost position also in the folk hierarchy of 
values. Thus singing to death functioned as a kind of punishment 
for breaking the harmony of social coexistence — restoring order 
in God’s name. 

The ambivalent nocturnal-diurnal times of passage, manifest- 
ing the struggle between the forces of darkness and light, 
between two antithetical demiurges, were connected with other 
phenomena of the realms of life and death — weather forecasts, 
on which the crop (an element of life) was dependent. These 
external signs of communication between the cosmos and man as 
its full-fledged component could take place during temps de 
passage. Their hidden potential of a new state materialized as 
distinct recurrent signals, predictions (observable in the morning 
and in the evening). Forecasts — an extremely important category 
of folk communication — concerned natural states (of the sun, 
stars, dew) and repetitive patterns of human behavior, for 
example a prophetic sneeze, stumble, itch, ringing in the ears. 
They were evaluated positively or negatively according to 
qualities attributed by folk tradition to the morning and evening 
marginal times. And here we reach the central element of folk 
ontology in the diurnal-nocturnal cycle: the relationship be- 
tween ‘“‘Man’s voice”’ (forms of human contact with the cosmos 
by means of various ritualistic micro- and mactrostructures) and 
“Nature’s voice” articulated in omens. Following the logic of 
participation,®> these forms regulate the coexistence of This 
World with the Other World, as well as testify to the structural 
parallelism of times of passage. Forecasts enabled the most 
favorable adaptation to a new state, and magico-ritual forms 
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provoked the best desired solutions. This dialogue was per- 
manently controlled by a developed axionormative system 
which secured man’s harmonious existence in both This World 
and the Other World. Verbal and non-verbal semantics of the 
diurnal-nocturnal cycle is obvious to those living by traditional 
cultural values and reflects the principal ideas of the folk model 
of man and the world. Its central message — for the time of both 
morning beginning and evening end — was the idea of a new 
beginning: “‘O Lord! include my name in the book of life,” but 
also “O Lord! remember me, when I enter Your kingdom! 
Amen” (Winog Zo 90, 118). 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE TIME OF THE CENTER 
AND THE SUPERIOR REALM 
(THE MIDDAY CULMINATION) 


What is necessary for a good noon? 
Nothing. 
Because everything necessary 
Is inherent in a good noon. 
(Folf Pzl 295, 1, 361) 


Apart from the border phases of daybreak and nightfall, the 
segmentation of time of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle expressed in 
verbal and non-verbal signs of folklore, comprises also the 
central stages of midday and midnight. Their axiological 
significance is determined by a sequence of mythical oppositions 
correlated around the pair of divine creators, antithetical 
demiurges — the solarized God and the Prince of Darkness, the 
Devil — and their permanent competition with each other. M. 
Eliade asserts the center to be an ideal point: it belongs to the 
sacred space, it is the point of trichotomous communication 
among Earth, Heaven and Hell, of the intersection of these 
realms — the place from which one may leave the mundane 
reality. On the temporal level this transcendence consists in the 
accomplishment of stasis — the eternal timeless present,! the time 
of communion with gods and the strongest emanation of their 
power. In both spatial and temporal terms the center indicates 
the principal polarity of the sacred: the positive phase of midday 
and the negative phase of midnight. The sacred sphere of the 
diurnal solstice of light (the zenith, noon) and of the nocturnal 
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solstice of darkness (the nadir, midnight) constitutes the prin- 
cipal system of reference for the evaluation of other temporal 
units placed between the liminal and central stages of the 
diurnal-nocturnal cycle. Those preceding midday display grow- 
ing positive semantic and those following it — diminishing 
positive semantic, and respectively, those preceding midnight 
reveal increasing negative semantic and those following it 
— decreasing negative semantic. This is explained by diagrams 
A and B: 


A B 
midnight (nadir) midday (zenith) 
- (+) +(-) 


(+) - (-) + (-)+ (4) - 
sunset sunrise sunrise sunset 


The morning victory of light leads to its gradual inten- 
sification (the upward vector, progress) and the appropriate 
semantic of time: noon, zenith, the strongest emanation of 
power, followed by the gradual withering of time (the downward 
vector, reversion). Likewise, the evening victory of darkness 
results in its growing intensity culminating in midnight, nadir, 
which predicts a crucial transformation bringing about new 
triumph of light. Thus, midnight, the center of night, is the 
starting point of the creation of time, and midday, the center of 
day, is the starting point of its gradual destruction. Light and 
warmth constitute the kernel of positive meanings: moving away 
from this center weakens positive qualities and strengthens 
negative ones.” 

Folk temporal consciousness, illustrated by the diagrams 
above, was reflected in beliefs, forecasts and prescriptions to 
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achieve happiness (omens of good and evil). For example: it is 
good if a spider descends on his web before noon, and if he does it 
after midday — it portends evil (Kolb 42, 404); a hen’s crowing on 
the threshold after noon is an evil omen, believed to ‘‘crow 
away” a peasant, his wife or their children from the house (Kolb 
31, 152; with the mediating function of the threshold); as flax 
blooms before midday, it should not be sown in the afternoon 
(MAAE7,45, 120). The time before noon passed towards the full 
growth, life; and after noon — towards the gradual extinction of 
vitality. The forenoon was the best time for lending (giving out, 
opening — see chapter V). Later, a housewife was reluctant to 
lend, lest this made her suffer from leg-ache. Things should be 
given back at the same time in the morning as borrowed, lest the 
lender becomes ill-fated, her stored food gets mildewy or spoilt 
(Frank Zm 58). Forenoon time gave positive meaning to events, 
and afternoon time — negative. To sleep or lie in bed till noon was 
morally censurable, disturbed the social harmony (see the 
imperative to get up with the first blush of day): 


When I came to my beloved at midday, 
She was still lying in bed. 
A girl who does not get up before noon, 
Does not make a good housewife. 
(Kadt ZbO 59) 


The division of liminal nocturnal time into two stages — before 
and after midnight — was primarily connected with the idea of 
mystical guard which was inherent in magico-ritualistic verbal 
forms programming a safe passage to the state of diurnal 
activity. See, for example, the following bed-time private prayer: 


I go to sleep. 

Alone? 

Not alone — 

with three angels. 

One lights me, 

The second makes my bed, 

The third guards my soul in my body. 
He protects it till midnight, 
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And afterwards it is guarded by Jesus Christ himself 
And all saints... 
(Kot Znp 467-8; also 110-12) 

The center of potential threats — the strongest emanation of 
the powers of darkness and evil — is simultaneously a crisis 
announced by the solar sound signal predicting the unques- 
tionable victory of light. Solarism constitutes the axis deter- 
mining elementary temporal structures of the diurnal-nocturnal 
cycle, revealing fundamental principles of symbolic imagination. 
This axis connects the Superior Realm and time of Heaven, 
White God, identified with sunrise and noon with the Inferior 
Realm and time of Hell, Black God, associated with sunset, the 
northern sphere (see the proverb: noontime suits an eagle, and 
night an owl — Wis/a 13, 615). Such semanticizing of directions, 
spatial coding of time and temporal coding of space, typical of 
folk mentality,> is reflected for instance in Bulgarian beliefs 
calling the south wind white and the north — black (Afan Zw 
139), or in the Polish proverb warning of sowing with the north 
wind which deprives the seed of the force to grow (Nkp 3, 174, 
33). This stratification also reflects the astronomical semantic 
proportion of the moments of the sun’s zenith at noontide and 
nadir at midnight.* 

Dichotomous modelling of the world in terms of these binary 
oppositions (peculiar to folk imagination), applied to diurnal- 
-nocturnal temporality, coordinates temporal borders (day- 
break, nightfall) and central phases (midday, midnight). L. 
Stomma regards annual and diurnal-nocturnal moments of 
transition (midnight, midday, twilight, dawn) as homogeneous. * 
Analogously, Tomicki treats them as border phases of the 
diurnal-nocturnal cycle.° However, their penetrating investiga- 
tion in the comprehensive context of verbal and non-verbal 
expressions of traditional mentality proves this homogeneity to 
be imprecise. It seems more accurate to point to a certain degree 
of equivalence of these borders and central phases with their 
autonomous meanings deriving from their association with two 
opposite orders of the universe: divine and diabolic. The central 
stages display transition within one quality (light or darkness) of 
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varying degree of internal semanticizing (see diagrams A and B), 
whereas the structure of border phases posits mediation between 
the two contradictory elements of qualities. Both boundaries 
and zenith and nadir (temporal central pillars)’ link This World 
with the Other World: they form the temporal axis enabling 
communitation among the realms of Heaven, Earth and Hell. 
Statistical investigations proved the central stages of the diurnal- 
-nocturnal cycle to be the time of strongest appearance and 
activity of demoniacal beings:® 


time of midday | midnight daybreak | nightfall jother times} the total 
appearance 
‘sp demioniacal 89 128 53 37 23 330 
creatures % 27,0 38,8 16,1 11,2 100 


The time of the center, unambiguously different in quality 
from ordinary duration, was generally considered to belong to 
the most dangerous phases of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle (Kolb 
7, 41). Its particularly perilous character consisted in the 
emanation of full power — of light (at midday) or darkness (at 
midnight) —and did not originate in the time of mediation, as was 
the case of the passage from light to darkness (twilight) and from 
darkness to light (dawn). The time of the center was charged with 
a system of imperatives and prohibitions guaranteeing the social 
and cosmic order. Any endeavor to secure it, peculiar to this 
time, was however differentiated within each component of the 
basic opposition, dominated by the complex symbolism of either 
the Superior Realm or the Inferior Realm. 

Despite the prevalent frequency of cultural facts relating to the 
time of nadir, the time of zenith — of warmth, full life and implied 
(desired) prosperity — was the semantic kernel of the folk 
diurnal-nocturnal cycle. In folk beliefs and behaviors this time 
was most clearly represented by hyperbolized fullness: blooming 
corn, summer, harvest — the hierophanic time. The noon was the 
period of the sun’s “rest” (an “‘intermission” in its daily journey). 
Analogous behavior was expected from people, especially 
during intense summer harvesting, when the sun is the strong- 
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est.? The cosmic pattern determines here, too, its anthropologi- 
cal counterpart. M. Jousse interpreted this dependence in terms 
of the mechanism of interaction: a human being is a microcosm 
reflecting the macrocosm (like a mirror and echo),!° in the 
course of his entire life he receives and accumulates represen- 
tations of characteristic ‘‘gestures” of external objects. On the 
part of the cosmos such interactions are unconscious, whereas 
men realize and recreate them as tripartite elementary gestures 
forming an inseparable unity: subject of action — action — object 
of action (agent — agissant — agi). In ethnographic-folkloric 
sources this anthropological mimesis assumes biblical explic- 
ation: God ordered people to rest by concluding his six-day act 
of Creation by establishing the festive day (Sunday), sanctioned 
by a Commandment in the Decalogue. The ritualistic character 
of this inactivity was explained to Great Russians by W. 
Monomach’s Pouczenije (instructions): ‘‘Sleep at noon comes 
from God. This is the time of rest for animals, birds and 
people.”!! 

Numerous folkloric materials manifest this unusual time, 
excluded from rational, normal and diurnal duration. Its 
characteristics may be represented by the following model and 
its interrelated implications: non-work — extraordinary space 
— extraordinary time — death,}? corresponding to the simple 
opposition of non-work — non-life — feast. The festive time was 
situated on the boundary of two spheres of outlook — human and 
superhuman — which were organically united in traditional 
mentality. The taboo of work was the fundamental principle 
determining the nature of this time, which was concisely 
formulated for example in the following proverb: one who works 
at noon, will not earn enough for his mortal shirt (Lud 14, 370). 
The sowing season was a departure from this rule: it was 
recommended to sow just at noon, when people and oxen take 
a rest from ploughing (Wis/a 4, 91; also MAAE 7, 48; Lud 12, 
298; 13, 329). The pragmatic motivation, protection of corn 
against parasites, had a deeper sense of magico-ritualistic 
creation of a good beginning according to principles of homo- 
eopathetic magic: full light — good crops. This time was not 
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exclusively human: as J. Koczwara recorded in materials 
collected in the area of Zebrzydowice (in southern Poland), 


Various strange phenomena happened at midday. For example 
people noticed a watch flowing at the bottom of a brook, a swimming 
goose, a drowned man sitting on a footbridge, or a small boy dressed 
in red. They tempted reckless people to approach water and drowned 
them. 

(Lud 17, 69) 


Such manifestations of the world turned upside down,'? of 
chaos,'* put man to the test. His midday actions (like those in the 
other border stages of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle) were regulat- 
ed by a logically constructed system of rules of etiquette. It 
related rational premises to archaic cultic images, as well as to 
later ones, based on magico-religious syncretism. This cosmic- 
-earthly order was disturbed by heedless people, as well as by 
those who loitered at noontime instead of taking their dinner 
(ZWAK 2, 59). 

The taboo of work naturally expanded to comprise the 
domestic space (e.g. one should not wash windows at midday lest 
their window-panes crack in the evening -Z WAK 10, 91, 105), as 
well as the area of agricultural labor (fields, meadows). People 
were warned not to stay alone in a field at noontime lest they 
were believed to get strangled by a noon deity embodied as 
a child wrapped in linen (Wisfa 16, 623). Another, animistic 
motivation is founded upon the conviction that ghosts visit the 
living at certain special times, particularly at noontide. There- 
fore people neither stay alone in a field nor bathe then (Wis/a 3, 
514). A more strict prohibition concerned mediating places of 
double significance: balks!* (Folf Pzl 173, 731) and other 
boundaries. Their susceptibility to demonical beings was inten- 
sified by the overlapping of spatial and temporal qualities. Each 
infringement of a taboo activated irrational forces which 
mediated among three levels of communication: the Superior 
Realm, the Middle Realm and the Inferior Realm. 

This communication was grounded in a developed taboo 
system, which determined the quality of time and protected one 
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from undesirable cratophanies.° It comprised primarily a pro- 
hibition (a constitutive factor of extraordinary, festive time)+” of 
the use of sharp implements, explicitly formulated in folk tales 
and memorata recording superstitions and beliefs, particularly 
those concerning field and forest demons. For example in the 
following one, entitled Jak sig chlop bil z poludnicq (how 
a peasant struggled with a noontide deity): 


Once a peasant was scything a meadow at midday. Suddenly 
a noontime divinity came to him, seized his scythe and intended to cut 
off his head. She rebuked him for working in the field at midday. The 
peasant, facing death, started to fight with her and took back his 
scythe. In the meantime it was one o’clock in the afternoon and she 
had to leave. But the scythe was completely damaged: there was 
a notch in each place she touched it. On the following day the man 
bought another scythe in town, but used it only a little and died. 
(ZWAK 11, 5-6, 69) 


Violation of a taboo meant contamination of the sacred time 
with death, without a possibility of return to the former state. 
This message, in reference to the annual macro-cycle, is com- 
municated by the following Eastern Slavic tale: 


It was sinful to harrow on Saint Nicholas’s Day. Despite this, 
a peasant went with his six year-old daughter, or even younger, to his 
field to do this. He told her to harrow and he himself was working with 
a fork. And then something unexpected happened: a shining creature 
appeared and said it was forbidden and sinful to harrow on that day, 
Saint Nicholas’s Day, and disappeared. After this, the girl fell ill and 
was treated. She became insane till the end of her life. 
(Charit Czibm 23) 


Both these cases display the same paradigm of sacred time, 
verbalized by a supernatural creature. In Polish folklore the 
noontime deity assumed the angelic function of both protection 
and punishment for breach of canonical norms of behavior in 
festive time. This role of hers was widespread in sermon 
narratives.1® Taboo and sin were united by the same kind of 
development and consequences: both violation of a taboo and 
committing a sin introduced a state of ritualistic impurity, and 
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the original order was to be restored through penalty!® (see 
meditations on anathema and punishment in chapter V). 

Other imperatives and prohibitions pertaining to the time of 
zenith, too, emphasize its sacral character. They constitute 
metonymies of death, typical of festive time,?° as for example the 
order to put out a fire (MZAAE 4, 107) homologous to a “rest” of 
the divine fire. The prohibition against the use of sharp tools 
(sickle, hoe, etc.) at midday co-created festive time (see annual 
rites) and was directly connected with the prohibition against 
binding, lest spirits roaming at this time of day get hurt and take 
revenge (Mosz KIS 2, 2, 264; Wis/a 8, 756). Binding constituted 
magic closing, the magic of Alkmena -, precluding return to the 
original state, setting the wheel of time in motion again. For 
example, it was forbidden to tie knots in a moribund’s shirt lest 
his passage to the new status in the Other World was rendered 
impossible. The message of stories about noontide meetings of 
the living with the dead was primarily didactic: they represented 
the concepts of just death, salvation, as opposed to eternal 
damnation, and of initiatory direction toward the Superior 
Realm. Tales about towns or churches swallowed by the earth 
warned against the damned, cursed death resulting from viola- 
tion of norms of life. They were derived from the biblical story 
about Sodom and G6-mér-’rah (Gen 17, 20; 19, 24, 25, 28), 
inspired by sermon exempla and transformed according to 
traditional patterns of thinking. Such tales were most often 
toponomastically located (see Lud 5, 220-5), for instance 
Zapadle miasto Chraplewo (the town of Chraplewo swallowed by 
the earth): 


Chraplewo was a town near the village Zielona Gora (in the area of 
Szamotuly in western Poland) [...] Even nowadays one can hear there 
bells tolling underground. Some people claim they saw church towers 
or women with long braids of hair carrying bunches of keys, who 
appeared at midday but vanished at the sight of human beings. 

(Wista 8, 731) 


These cursed realms opened for the living just at noontime, 
reminding of the consequences of transgression of norms 
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regulating man’s coexistence with nature (see also, for example, 
the tale KoScid! zapadly w Gleboczku — the church in Gteboczek, 
swallowed by the earth — Wisla 8, 744). 

Many such tales were based upon the conviction that people 
were able to help repentant souls in this peculiar time. Their 
damnation, resulting from nonfulfilment of the moribund rite of 
passage (see chapter II) could be terminated by the power 
inherent in the ritualistic gesture of handshake:?! 


A woman resented her daughter’s refusal to marry an old, wealthy 
batchelor. She charmed her with “‘black’’ magic from books. This girl 
has been repenting until now: she appears every noon on the walls 
surrounding the castle and requires salvation. She may be rescued by 
holding her hands as long as she metamorphoses from a black into 
a white lady and the hours of power of evil forces pass. 

(MAAE 7, 134, 22) 


The convention of memorate enhances the verisimilitude of 
such events, which constitute another principle governing the 
communication between This World and the Other World. It 
was also sanctioned by the Church which recognized the 
Angelus, comprising both a description of Christ’s Incarnations 
and the following prayer formula for the dead repeated thrice: 
“Grant them eternal rest, O Lord, // and let perpetual light shine 
upon them. // May they rest in peace. Amen.” The obligatory 
nature of these devotions is emphasized by the following 
cautionary tale delivered by a shepherd in the region of Radom 
(in central Poland) and quoted by Kolberg, which delineates 
a vision of eternal damnation: 


It was exactly at noontime. The place near the pond where I used to 
pasture my cattle was frequently haunted. From under the bridge 
a yellow dog with reddish legs ran out and started to jump over 
a furrow back and forth. A little later a great number of crows 
approached and started to circle and attack the dog. Their shrill 
screech made one feel unpleasant, despite the daytime. Suddenly the 
dog sprang into the water, out of it, and started to jump again. The 
crows were flying after the dog and shrieked as if they wanted to tear it 
to pieces. Suddenly, I heard midday bells tolling in Wasnidéw and the 
crows immediately flushed away. The dog yelped dismally, as if hit 
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hard by a stick, and disappeared somewhere. Old people hold it 
embodied a man who never recited the Angelus and cursed badly. 
Therefore he is permanently chased by devils. He takes the shape of 
a dog for a few hours each day until bells’ tolling at noontide are 
heard; and it will be this dog till Doomsday. 

(Kolb 21, 161-2) 


Moral teaching conveyed by prose texts of folklore related to 
noontime favors the Christian system of values. They are meant 
to help obtain ultimate reward: the open gates of Paradise, the 
eschatological aim of morning and evening prayers, both 
canonical and non-canonical. The hierophanic time of fullness 
of light brought exposure to the Superior Realm, but only for the 
deserving, just ones, such as for example in the following tale 
about the symbolic paradisiacal bird-angel, a mediator between 
Heaven and Earth (T 550 Ptak zlotopiéry — a golden-feathered 
bird):?? 


A monk left his monastery at noontide and strolled in the garden 
reciting litanies. Suddenly he noticed a very beautiful bird with golden 
feathers at the beak. When he started to chase it, he forgot about time, 
but finally caught it. 

The bird told him: “If you let me free, pious monk, [ will tell you 
three truths.’’ When liberated, the bird said: ‘*You had me, you set me 
free and you should know that I am as precious as a hen’s egg.” And it 
metamorphosed into an angel and the monk found himself in Eden. 

The Angel ordered him to come back to the monastery once more. 
Upon his return, the monk found everything altered there. He learnt 
he had been absent from there for 300 years. As none of those living 
there wanted to recognize him as a monk, he became disappointed 
with monastic life and asked Jesus for prompt death. This wish being 
fulfilled, he inaugurated his eternal life in Heaven... 

(O ptaszku rajskim. Legenda «On paradisiacal bird. A Tale» —Kolb 

8, 101-2) 


The hero of another version of this tale was an ordinary man, 
a blacksmith named Paszka, who worked for people gratis. 
Hunting the bird, he was taken upwards, to Paradise, where he 
spent a hundred years before returning home. Death wore down 
a hundred pairs of iron shoes questing after him (Kolb 8, 101). 
Anenlightening, vivid description of the road to Heaven (typical 
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of many fairy-tales — e.g. “The bridge to the Other World”)? 
appeared in the tale O chlopu w niebie (A peasant in Heaven —“A 
dead man invited to a feast”’): 

A peasant was going along a road and met a poor man, a repentant 
soul from the Other World. He said: “My brother, what are you doing 
here? Come and dine with me,” and the other one agreed. As they were 
travelling together, the stranger was gradually becoming more and 
more cheerful and respectable. 

Upon arrival home, the man requested his wife to prepare a good 
dinner for himself and the visitor. When they started to eat, the 
penitent said: “My brother, since you invited me to dinner today, let 
me invite you to dinner tomorrow (he was from the Other World). 
You must be ready tomorrow at noontime, as I will send a horse for 
you. Bid farewell to everybody — your wife, associates, friends, 
enemies — because you will never return here. When the horse neighs 


for the first time, mind to be ready to mount it [...]. 
(Kolb 3, 149-50) 


The emissary from the Other World functioned in such joint 
midday meals as a ritualistic figure, a mediator, a surrogate 
sacrifice made in this extraordinary time excluded from secular 
duration. Folk proverbs compare dinner to divine service (Nkp 
2, 664): its obligatory solemn silence emphasized the hierophanic 
nature of this time, which reinforced cultural order and suppres- 
sed forces of anarchy. Dinner was the most copious, hot meal 
eaten in the middle of the day, exactly at noontide (Wis/a 4, 87; 3, 
239; ZWAK 10, 91; 17, 23). Its cultish and vegetative symbolism 
was most prominent during the summer solstice — the period of 
full light, warmth, the strongest hierophany. The external, 
pragmatic, rationalized signs of hierophany denoted both 
desired prosperity and the ambivalent nature of divinity: 
beneficial and destructive. The ritual function of dinner was 
indicated by both its time and frame. In the harvesting season 
this substantial meal consisted of two dishes: a soup and the 
main dish comprising usually grits or noodles with fat (Wis/a 18, 
94; fat, a strong symbol of life,2* was associated with honey and 
the sun — Folf Pzl 117). This meal was brought to reapers in two 
joined pots (ZWAK 17, 23; see also symbolism of the number 
two). An after-dinner repose was also obligatory — see the 
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proverb: take a rest after dinner, take a walk after supper 
— though not equivalent to sleep. In daytime, equivalent 
symbolically to life, the sleep —a sign of night and symbolic death 
—could appear only in the reduced, substitute form of a nap; folk 
lore made a clear distinction between sleeping and napping 
(Kolb 31, 106). This rule was guarded also by midday demons: 
they killed, mostly by wringing a neck, those infringing it, 
disturbing indispensable harmony (notice the correspondence of 
the nature of transgression and punishment). This applied 
especially in the case of after-dinner violation of the double 
prohibition — against slumber and work — hence the proverb: 
sleep after dinner will rarely bring success (Nkp 2, 665). 

The original organization of extraordinary noontime and its 
taboo system comprised also the interdiction of another type of 
human activity — the taboo of procreation. It was associated with 
festive time. On Sundays and other festive days many East 
Carpathian women (Huculki) abstained from copulation, lest 
their souls come under the Devil’s power (Kolb 55, 418) — here 
sex was excluded by the sacred, which tolerates neither sexuality 
nor any manifestations of fertility.25 This mentality was also 
preserved in folk erotic texts, directly formulating such im- 
peratives, for instance the song beginning with the incipit: do not 
love at noontide (Kolb 26, 502). The noon, the strongest 
emanation of divine power, was thus the “‘night of physical 
love.”’26 

Many other signs of the hierophanic time of zenith (the time of 
the center as completeness, an attribute of divinity) point to its 
strongly magical nature, too. It is constituted by the protection 
of individual life and crops (an indispensable condition of 
human life): the two values crucial for man, comprised in the 
semantic field of fullness of time. Such implications are included 
in the etiquette of the midday greeting — “I wish you good 
noontime”’ and the response “I wish you good health” (Kolb 33, 
21), and in other magico-ritual forms of enchanting life. On the 
principle of the magic of similarity, or according to M. Jousse’s 
mechanism of interaction between the micro- and macrocosm,?7 
folk medicine designated the time of zenith for curing various 
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human illnesses. For example, to get rid of a swelling one should 
drink carrot decoction — exlusively at noon (Lud 13, 219; the 
same mechanism of magical influence was applied to healing 
jaundice by staring at fire — Wisfa 18, 81); fever caused by fright 
could be lessened by drinking, always at noontide, hazelnuts 
— desiccated, ground and diluted in water (Lud 13, 217). The 
principle underlying such actions indicates the magic role of 
midday culmination, followed by the stage of the diminishing 
intensity of light and symptoms of illnesses. The time of full light 
(in both spring and summer) was also designated for collecting 
medicinal plants (Kolb 42, 313-14). Their therapeutic function 
consisted mainly in the irrational belief in the effectiveness of 
a plant charged with qualities of the Other World (illnesses came 
from the Other World, too — hence unity of the subject and the 
object of such interaction). 

The magical enchanting of human fortunes was also manifest 
in the conviction that a baby’s bathwater should be poured upon 
the most busy road at noontime — to make the baby likeable 
(ZWAK 14, 191, 27). “Black” magic, precluding happiness, too, 
could take place at midday: it was meant to retrieve evil, restore 
and reinforce the disturbed order of life indispensable for the 
proper functioning of social relations. The so-called zawitka 
—aset of seven rye spikes taken from a neighbor’s field, tied with 
a red thread and placed downward — was supposed to be 
meaningful for a sacral addressee: 


A woman holding a grudge against somebody, for example her 
neighbor (for having something stolen by her, etc.) decides to make 
a zawitka in the neighbor’s field: she goes there at noonday, undresses 
completely, unplaits her hair, takes seven rye spikes, ties them with 
a red thread, holds them downward and says: “‘Kruczi, kruczi na opaki 
sztob nie bulo u N chleba ni muki” [I wish my neighbor runs short of her 
supplies of bread and flour], or another ill wish —e.g. let her family fall 
ill, her cattle die, etc. Upon finding such a zawitka in her field, the 
neighbor despairs, as she senses approaching danger, though is unable 
to prevent it. 

(Wista 5, 500, 1) 


The restoration of the protection of good sacral forces was 
possible exclusively on the assumption of innocence of the 
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suspect and on the accurate execution of an opposite magical 
scenario, reversing the undesirable situation: 


If she is entirely guiltless, she may tear out the spikes, take them 
alone and at night to a cemetery, put them on some grave, and ill 
fortune would leave her. Doing this, she cannot look behind, lest the 
action becomes ineffective and must be performed again. 

(Wisla 5, 500, II) 


The hierophanic quality of the time of center, noonday, was 
most strongly expressed in a system of folk beliefs lying at the 
basis of numerous tales and memorata focussing on poludnica: 
the principal noontide demon, the solar field-spirit from the 
Other World — widespread in the folklore of all Slavic peoples.?8 
Both her image and folk comprehension of the time of zenith 
amalgamated archaic mental structures and later ones, derived 
from Christian thought. The sacral system of Christianity, of the 
ethical principles of the Decalogue, dominated the former solar 
cult of full sunlight and warmth: both beneficial and destructive, 
impersonated as White God. According to A. N. Afanasjew,?° 
his image was preserved in a White Russian tale about Bie/un: an 
old man with a long white beard, dressed in white, who used to 
help reapers in their work. He most often appeared in rye fields 
carrying a beggar bag, full of money, on his nose.*° He beckoned 
to some poor man and asked him to have his nose wiped: on 
fulfilment of this request money would fall out of the bag 
(golden coins indicated an archetypal association of sunlight 
with gold) and he would disappear. A prosperous man was said 
to have probably made friends with Bielun.3! Polish tales, 
memorata and fabulata about noontime deities reveal a peculiar- 
ly stratified fusion of beliefs and imagery: as a metaphorical 
representation of death (see her attributes: sharp sickle and 
scythe — ZWAK 2, 59); as a solar demon with features of angels 
~ divine messengers from the Other World who guard social 
order and canonical norms relating to agricultural work; and, 
less frequently — as a solar punitive demon with diabolic 
characteristics, a manifestation of a widespread Christian system 
of beliefs in devils and witches, their earthly helpers (see for 
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example the motif of noontide devil — Wista 8, 756; Kolb 34, 248; 
and Silesian female satans — Sim Gad 99, 115-16). 

The didactic message of all tales about noonday ghosts 
enforced, through frightening the compliance with the norms of 
coexistence of This World with the Other World — the attitude 
typical of traditional mentality.3* The predicate of the terrifying 
impact of words, actions and images upon the human psyche 
emphasized the unusual, hierophanic nature of this time, 
perceived as the emanation of the power of deus otiosus 
(tremendum).>> His features were assumed by the Polish noon- 
time diety — angel of death (sometimes impersonated as a rebel- 
lious angel, i.e. devil), as well as by the good divinity of crops. In 
folk imagination this most popular midday emissary from the 
Other World (from White God) was shaped as the principal 
guarantor of order in the stopped time of chaos, possessing 
characteristics appropriate for this role. Their analysis seems to 
lead to comprehension of the nature of temporality of the sun’s 
zenith, expressed by a series of implications and parallels 
creating and uniting the rational and irrational spheres of daily 
activity, as well as convictions determining them. 

The characteristics of the noontide demon are directly connect- 
ed with attributes of the central deity; they form its hypostasis. 
The enormous size of the noontime deity (poludnica) was an 
important indication of her being a mythical creature from the 
Other World: she took the shape of either a gigantic female or 
a child, tightly wrapped in white linen** (Wisla 3, 480; 15, 503; 
16, 623; ZWAK 2, 59; 9, 62; Zar Stg 135). In contemporary folk 
records this deity appears as a white figure — not only female but 
also male (Sok Chopl 152), which may testify either to the decline 
of traditional, magico-religious consciousness, rationalization 
of beliefs,>° or be a vestige of the field spirit polewik, common 
among Eastern Slavs, dressed in white and assuming the role of 
the host of fields, hostile to people. E. W. Pomierancewa 
proposes treating this creature as a male hypostasis of poludnica, 
the noontime divinity.>° A text registered in the area of Olkusz 
near Krakow (in southern Poland) hyperbolizes by multi- 
plication the superhuman size of her body: in former times 
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a woman was as well-built and strong as four women nowadays. 
At noontime one had to flee from a field not to get dominated by 
her power (ZWAK 11, 6). 

In her multifarious variants, such a hyperbolized pretty female 
figure was equipped with marks of her solar origin: a golden 
crown (Sim Gad 131) and a golden belt (Lor Kasz 106). She was 
also imagined to make fire in the fields or elsewhere—but only on 
pretence — which obstructed harvesting at noontime (ZWAK 11, 
5). However, in other tales she assumed the totally opposite 
shape of a hideous woman who appeared at midday and roamed 
in fields and forests in the company of dogs (Lor Kasz 106). Such 
duality of her image is noticeable even within one ethnographic 
region, for example in Wielkopolska (Great Poland) or Kaszuby 
(the region west of Gdansk in northern Poland).37 This am- 
biguous image constituted a model combination of features and 
actions illustrating and emphasizing the dual nature of the solar 
deity (poludnica): she was envisaged as either beautiful or ugly, 
either young or old, either elegant or repulsive. Such represen- 
tations were particularly appropriate for her principal function 
to punish those (especially children) who broke the norms of 
coexistence in the stopped time. This kind of interaction 
produced an interesting amalgamation of the noontime female 
deity (poludnica) and a hag, a transformation of this mythical 
guardian of fields into a witch, frightening children. 

There is an image of poludnica which directly indicates her 
association with a hag inhabiting a cottage standing on a hen’s 
leg: a woman with hen’s legs who appears and frightens people 
working at noontime (Wis/a 15, 487). In the regions of Mazury 
and Kaszuby (in north-eastern and northern Poland respec- 
tively) she was called a rye female or mother and depicted as 
a monster with a frog’s head, sparks falling from her eyes and 
long breasts slung over her shoulder with boiling pitch leaking 
from them. She was supposed to catch children entering rye 
fields, burn out their eyes and eat them (Lor Kasz 106). Many 
images of poludnica conforming to this stereotype derived from 
prohibiting children from entering the land under crop, lest they 
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would destroy it. According to S. W. Maksimow, the folk tale 
about the female noonday spirit was enriched here with a trait of 
naive peasant morality: the intention to terrify children, enforce 
their obedience during harvesting, which demanded total con- 
centration of strength, as well as the fulfilment of some 
magico-ritualistic requirements.*® The didactic impact of this 
image was effective mainly because it did not dispel a child’s 
most intense fears, but on the contrary — reinforced them 
through the expected cruel outcome.?° Such design of folk tales 
and beliefs in midday deities was exactly opposite to that of the 
magic fairy-tale which ordered the world by means of the happy 
ending, i.e. the triumph of the weaker.*° Folk visions of the 
noontime, also those of later, Christian origin, linked the figure 
of a child (a mediating creature),*! placed in the realm of labor, 
with the predicate of kidnapping or a changeling - alien to 
pre-Christian (Slavic) noonday demons (see e.g. Wisla 8, 756, 
MAAE 9, 238), but peculiar to various kinds of evil female 
spirits.*? Their hostility towards children, as well as the other 
cultural aspects of the noontide discussed earlier, confirm its 
predominant chracteristics consists in anticipation of theoph- 
any, but also in the greatest chaos,** the open gates of both 
Heaven and Hell, with the folk system of norms and regulations 
securing the magic protection of crops. 

The symbolic essence of the time of zenith was displayed in the 
catalog of penalties inflicted and rewards bestowed by noontime 
demons, too. Wringing one’s neck took a topmost position on 
this list —in both Polish and Slavic folklore.** The head appears 
to be the principal part of the body here. Already in the 
pre-Christian era the head was regarded as the concentration of 
vitality and of the crucial faculties which determine and direct 
human actions.*® This was reflected for example in the following 
proverbs: one does not err when guided by his/her head (Nkp 1, 
639, 26; Wista 15, 212), the head is for a man what the legs are for 
a horse (Wisfa 12, 312; Nkp 1, 643, 64), as well as the evening 
non-canonical prayers pointing to the necessity of its magic 
protection — see the expressions: ‘‘the cross at the head,” ‘‘the 
Virgin Mary at the head,” “Jesus Christ at the head,” etc. The 
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head has been also connected with solar symbolism (a head with 
long hair was sometimes viewed as an image of the sun and its 
rays*®). Such visions were reflected in the idea of solarized God, 
too: one of his icons — ‘‘His head is as the most fine gold” (S Sol 5, 
11)-referred directly to the “golden convention,” peculiar to the 
folk conception of the world.*” A penalty could be avoided by 
displaying an appropriate disposition of the mind, the accom- 
plishment of a difficult task (see Wis/a 3, 480; Lor Kasz 106). This 
figure, e.g. essential to the composition of fairy-tales, has been 
widespread in European culture since about the Xth century.*® 
In the mythico-ritual scenario such tasks mirror the struggle of 
forces of Chaos and Cosmos: when applied to the time of the 
midday culmination they denote a symbolic duel of actions or 
words. Man is put by a noontide demon to this mundane test: 
passing it brings reward, whereas failure places one into the 
demon’s clutches (Mosz KIS 2, 1, 626). Such a difficult test may 
be sometimes an extreme or even absurd task.*® In one of the 
manifold Silesian folktales about the noontime diety, she 
required the fulfilment of a mysterious wish demanding great 
bravery: to perforate with scythes a burning barrel flying in the 
air — when reapers were not courageous enough to achieve this, 
their town or village was swallowed by the earth (Sim Gad 132). 
This story exemplifies an absurd task, impossible to accomplish, 
the qualitative type of such impossibility. On the other hand, the 
quantative type of impossibility may be illustrated by the 
following tale from the region of Kielce (in central Poland): 
anoonday spirit used to catch children and order them to cleanse 
their hair of vermin and eat them; insubordination was punished 
(ZWAK 9, 61-2). It was not the informative content but the 
ritualistic significance of such arduous assignments which was of 
primary importance.*° This principle was particularly relevant 
to ingenuous questions-puzzles posed by demons (see T: 5085: 
white ladies’ riddles). They had the form of questions with 
perfidiously misleading suggestions: the right answers were 
always less obvious, seemingly unprofitable or less profitable. 
For instance, a midday deity asked a child caught in a field of 
corn or peas: what do you choose ~ a red ribbon or a barrel of 
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worms? And she killed the child if it was tempted to express 
preference for the ribbon (most probably by strangling, i.e. by 
actually leaving red sign — ribbon on the child’s neck). If the 
second option was selected, the child was given corn for its 
parents (ZW4AK 9, 62). The right choices attested wisdom (see 
the saying: to have a good head on one’s shoulders — Nkp 1, 649, 
132), as they seemed to be paradoxical, to negate common 
values, simple and easy predilections; like in the common 
proverb: not everything that glitters is gold. They compelled one 
to greatly appreciate unsual, enigmatic phenomena.*? 

Other variants of this puzzle applied analogous evaluative 
juxtapositions, for example: 


Q: What do you prefer: a silver stick or a barrel of worms? 
A: The barrel should be your choice because it contains bees, whereas 
the silver stick denotes a snake. 
(ZWAK 1, 129, 30; also Lud 17, 95, 21) 


Q: What do you prefer: a golden stick or a chip of wood in shit? 
A: The chip of wood should be your choice as it is a piece of 
butter-cake, whereas the golden stick designates a reptile. 
(ZWAK 1, 129, 30; also Lud 17, 95, 21) 


The imagery used in these intricate, tricky questions consti- 
tutes the key to folk axiology of the time of center, culmination; 
it manifests two contradictory powers: solar and chthonic (the 
sun in conflict with snake — the light fighting with darkness*?). 
The same, though seemingly different code, is inherent for 
example in rhymes for children sleeping together in one bed: one 
who sleeps by the wall will eat a pot of cream, one who sleeps at 
the other side will eat crusts, and one who sleeps in the middle 
will eat cat shit (Wis/a 17, 36; also Nkp 3, 276, 14). In the proverb 
variant of this saying the third component is replaced by honey, 
a solar symbol: one who sleeps in the middle will eat a cup of 
honey (Wis/a 10, 850; also 468, 3; Nkp 3, 276, 14; in folk beliefs 
bees were regarded as sacred animals‘). Substitute images of 
these puzzles emphasized the ritualistic significance of the 
mythical contest, since the verbal duel taking place during 
culmination was focussed upon knowledge of the answer rather 
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than upon guessing it. It constituted a kind of riddle-trap: 
solving it guaranteed life, triumphing over the time of choas. To 
assent to M. Kasjan’s view: 


In this particular situation, too, wise questions were a micro- 
-repetition of the annual macrocyle, they tested sagacity (understood 
as a set of ideas and convictions closely connected with outlook and 
a definite hierarchy of values) rather than imagination. Such ques- 
tions aimed not so much at identification of an object, but rather at 
evoking it from consciousness. At the same time, they required the 
questioned person to declare his/her own evaluative judgement.** 


The ritualistic sequence of a difficult question and its answer 
was a means of passing sacral knowledge. It pointed to the broad 
class of texts connected with the interchange of verbal gifts, 
essential to rituals of creation,*> taking place in festive time, the 
time of chaos (see the etiquette of greeting at the outset of a new 
day). The process of guessing (opening the perspective) may be 
identified with the verbal creation of the world. It combined the 
sacred and the profane pragmatics of ambivalent questions (see 
ambivalence of temps de passage) where the allegorical nature of 
relationships within the Other World determined the allegorical 
form of puzzles. I. Kopernicki, a collector of Polish folk riddles 
in the XIXth century, rightly highlighted misdirection as their 
principal characteristic (ZWAK 1, 116). It reflected the pejora- 
tive aspect of contacts with noontime demons, associated them 
with destructive forces peculiar to liminal phases of the diurnal- 
-nocturnal cycle (twilight, night). 

The infernal, derived from Christian ontology, nature of such 
midday field-spirits consisted in instructions of defence, forming 
an integral part of beliefs and tales about them: 


An easy way to protect yourself from a field-spirit is to cross 
yourself on seeing her from afar. She will immediately vanish and 
a cloud of wind and dust will appear for a moment in this place. 

(ZWAK 9, 62) 


Her power was lost also when the attacked child crossed itself 
and started to pray: she was fleeing along with dogs, gnashing 
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her teeth and causing soughs of wind (Swiet Ln 472). For 
example, Lusatian folk records recommended a method of 
defence by telling her stories on any single subject until 
midday.*° Supplication to God for help, evocation of his power, 
was another common remedy for impure ghosts (Pomier Mop 
151). Paralyzing fear was replaced here with trust in Providence 
(a fundamental concept of folk religion) creating universal 
harmony. It was mirrored, in conjunction with a clear manifes- 
tation of solarism, in the following Silesian representation of this 
field-spirit: 

A mysterious tall lady, dressed in white, appeared and made a circle 
around harvesters and ordered them to stay within it, as it was to 
thunder terribly and a huge animal was to come into sight. However, it 
would not enter the circle made by her and the people would remain 
safe. And so it happened: for about half an hour a fierce bull was 
roaring and howling around them. And suddenly there was silence. 


[...] They opened their eyes and did not see anything around. 
(Zar Stg 135) 


The strongest emanation of the divine power at the time of 
zenith was associated in folk mentality with thunders, evidencing 
God’s infinite power (Job 26, 14), preceding the emergence of the 
raging animal. The Old Testament pattern became embodied 
here in the pre-Christian image of a furious bull (taken probably 
from traditional homiletics), the male symbol of sun and fire.*” 
From time immemorial it expressed the idea of cosmic and 
earthly fertility, eternally procreative nature,** of abundance, 
wealth and might. Associated with the noontime harvesting, it 
also came to symbolize overcoming the space of death and 
anticipation of the time of life (see the sequence: to reap 
—areaper —death), a metaphor of creative capacity. Such nature 
of the midday cratophany in folk tales corresponded to the 
biblical image of the Revelation on Mount Sinai: 


there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount 
and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud; so that all the people that 
was in the camp trembled. 

And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with 
God; and they stood at the nether part of the mount. 
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And mount Si-’ndi was altogether on a smoke, because the LORD 
descended upon it in fire: and the smoke thereof ascended as the 
smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. 

And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder 
and louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice. 

(Ex 19, 16-19) 


In the images of the world turned upside down at noontime 
evoked here, the vegetational references concealed cosmic 
symbols of the contest of light and darkness (forestallment of the 
temporal vector directed to death). Folk imagination registered 
it with great precision and logic in tales and beliefs. They 
combined the times of midday (fading light, the turning point in 
the sun’s diurnal journey) and nightfall (disappearance of the 
sun below the horizon and of light in the west; there was a dark 
kingdom of demons where sunrays were put out). On the 
anthropological level, the structural equivalence of the times of 
center and western temporal border, conformed to an analogous 
pattern: 

zenith — suspension of work — dinner — nap (rest) 

twilight — suspension of work — supper - sleep (rest). 

Sleep and nap — though sharply distinguished in folk men- 
tality, as mentioned above — were two personified forms of the 
re-creation of life, the children of Death, Morana (Kolb 31, 106). 
The noon time of chaos was the diurnal counterpart of the 
nocturnal time: both were filled by the same demons whose 
activity was dangerous for people (Zar Stg 92; Wisla 8, 756). 

Such figures appeared in records from various regions of 
Poland and were threatening especially to mediating creatures: 


The shepherds who knew which birds hatched or tended their 
chicks, disclosed it to nobody — neither at noon nor in the evening. 
They also neither looked into their nests nor showed them to anybody, 
lest a field-spirit (in the shape of a magpie, a crow or an owl) ate the 
chicks or drank the eggs [...] or ants ate them. 

(ZWAK 5S, 158, 1; see also MAAE 7, 33) 


The ornithological identification of midday demons is re- 
markable here: its construction follows the logic of primitive 
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associations with the birds presented as emissaries from the 
Other World. A magpie was connected with gold (see its 
partiality for spangles), whereas a crow (of the Corvidae, of 
devilish origin - ZWAK 5, 141) — with blackness. The above 
combination pointed to the clearly ambivalent status of field- 
-spirit, whereas the owl (a nocturnal bird) was evaluated in an 
univocally pejorative way. The magic of looking during noon- 
time and sunset was joined with the dual nature of the heavenly 
fire: both life-giving and destructive. Hence the taboo of gazing 
at it in those phases of the day (see the imperative to close a dead 
person’s eyes, lest he/she looks somebody out and takes him/her 
to the Other World), regarded by W. Tylkowa as a manifestation 
of respect for the sun.°® 

The predominantly solar nature of noontide demons (they 
also did good) associated them with stars of dawn and twilight 
— mythical sisters of the sun: for example in exorcizing infant 
nocturnal cries in a field at sunset (Wisfa 3, 511). 

On the verbal stratum of the following complex magic act 
from the region of Rzeszow (in south-eastern Poland) the 
mediator assumes a concrete, individualized shape: 


The field-spirit! 
The field-spirit! 
Take crying away from my child 
And convey it to the confines of the earth: 
Let them fly with the wind 
And never come back to my family! 
(Kot Znp 189) 


Manifestations of mental structures immanent in beliefs, tales 
and magico-ritualistic actions concerning noontime in connec- 
tion with twilight reveal the multiplication of cults, characteristic 
of the traditional folk outlook. In relation to these temporal 
phases it is expressed in at least three complementary options: 
solarism, manism and Christian conception of sacral time. The 
oldest layers of these mental structures have been preserved 
largely owing to the parenetic function of simple stories woven 
round actions of noontide demons, which provided mythical 
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explanation of rational phenomena, especially of the conse- 
quences of remaining in the open air during the greatest intensity 
of sunlight. Such typical symptoms as strong headache, un- 
bearble stinging neck-ache, muscle rigor, pain in the bones, were 
regarded as evidence of maltreatment by field-spirits (Mosz KIS 
2, 1, 191). The time of center, of the sun’s high culmination, 
charged with such meanings everything within its scope. Con- 
sciousness of its impact fluctuated, increased and decreased, in 
accordance with the rhythm of cosmic life determining the 
rhythm of human life and activity: after the happy conclusion of 
harvest, field-spirits ceased to be dangerous, became forgotten, 
to reappear the next year.°° Theirs was the power of the sun and 
reborn nature: it was the greatest during summer, whereas in 
winter they fled from man and never appeared in the nocturnal 
time of non-being. This rule confirms life to be the fundamental 
principle of the folk model of the world, highlighting especially 
the vegetational aspect, the eternal rhythm of birth and death in 
nature. This idea was however reciprocal: work = life, but also 
life = work. 
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CHAPTER VII 


BETWEEN FEAR AND HOPE 
(THE MIDNIGHT CULMINATION) 


Climactic phases of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle (as well as of the 
annual cycle and of human life) are particularly sensitive sections 
of the temporal! continuum (see also the foregoing discussion of 
midday). Rational and irrational experiences are amalgamated; 
the mythical struggle of creative divinities reaches its apogee 
then. Folk imagination articulated their characteristics especial- 
ly in verbal and non-verbal forms relating to the so-called 
“midnight hour,” the time of nadir. The nocturnal middle phase 
(unlike its diurnal counterpart) was primarily the sphere of 
activity of the Black God. This name derives from Slavic 
people’s belief that this evil deity was responsible for human ill 
fortune (whereas the White God created good fortune).! Accord- 
ing to folk beliefs, this Devil’s rule terminated with the crowing 
of the first cock when he lost his freedom and was subordinated 
to the divine demiurge, like Lucifer chained to a pole (see T 803, 
T 2452). In the diurnal-nocturnal mini-cycle (as in the annual 
cycle) this mental pattern averted the vision of cosmic cataclysm, 
manifested harmony of the universe and predicted transition 
from Chaos to Order.* However, this passage took place beyond 
the sphere of human consciousness, as the time of sleep was 
equivalent to symbolic death, the depth of the night correspond- 
ed to the depth of the human mind, the outset and conclusion of 
the night were designed for watchfulness, and its middle period 
~ for sleep (Kolb 17, 172). Human non-involvement in this 
process is indicated for instance by minimal tabooing of 
midnight (which is a period rather than a point of time — as well 
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as daybreak, nightfall and midday). The western border of light, 
the twilight, was the stage of night subjected to the strongest 
tabooing, which regulated man’s coexistence with the surround- 
ing world. Reinforcement of these prohibitions at midnight —the 
time of greatest activity of demonic creatures and evil forces 
(Nkp 2, 10, 49) — pertained especially to liminal objects, 
contaminated with death. For example, a woman lying in 
childbirth was not allowed to leave her house at midnight lest she 
was taken away by ghosts (MAAE 13, 59) — in this case the 
marginal state, the marginal time and the suprahuman space 
cumulated to increase the danger. The taboo of remaining in the 
open air applied to those tainted with sin, too, with didactic 
implications derived from religious exempla: “Neglecting pray- 
ers gets you into the power of nocturnal spirits. [...] If you go 
somewhere around midnight, they lead you astray (e.g. in 
brushwood or sod) and whisper: ‘come here, this is the right 
way!” (MAAE 7, 10, 1). 

A simple religious interpretation, appealing to common 
people, regards sinners as deprived of Christ’s seal, as particular- 
ly vulnerable to satanic temptations and to going off the correct 
course. They were excluded from protection by this phylactery, 
prayer-amulet, this sign of inclusion into the sphere of divine 
harmony. 

Infringement of the taboo of work in stopped time, especially 
at midnight, created a dangerous situation, too — except for 
endeavors to get a magic means, for example a plant aphrodisiac, 
from flour ground in a windmill exactly at midnight (Kolb 42, 
395). Many memorata assume the form of cautionary tales 
addressed to trespassers: 


On Friday night a farm hand was carrying water from a river for 
a long time. On conclusion of this activity, around midnight, he 
noticed a colt which vigorously jumped and snorted in the river. He 
got terrified, dropped his watering can, and fled home. He claimed the 
colt was chasing him home and embodied a drowning demon. 

(Topielec w postaci zrébka «A drowning demon impersonated as 
a colt» — Lud 10, 441, 40; Topielec «A drowning demon» - T 4060) 
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In the time of nocturnal rest and inertness, human activity was 
censurable, too: 


A peasant was returning home from his mountain pasture at night 
and noticed a woman washing clothes. He rebuked her for failing to 
do it during the daytime. And she was a demoniacal being: she 
suddenly ran up to him, started to beat him with a wet rag and 
moistened his sheepskin. 

(MAAE 7, 6, 14) 


Tales of this kind enhanced the conception of the world turned 
upside down at night: populated by various kinds of female 
demons appearing at midnight in snow-white garments (see the 
foregoing comments on field-spirits), washing clothes. Therefore 
women made the sign of cross on their washing stone in a river, 
to prevent evil spirits from using it (MAAE 7, 6, 13). 

This world comprised demoniacal and semi-demoniacal crea- 
tures, as well as para-demoniacal phenomena. The time of their 
activity was determined by predicates immanent in their nature 
— ie. their characteristics pertaining to communicative orien- 
tation, various kinds of contacts, also with people. Harming, 
especially killing, belonged to such beings’ fundamental predi- 
cates. They most often functioned as punishment for the 
violation of regulations governing communication with both 
demons and the local community, for remaining in the realm of 
activity of impure forces, for breaking prohibitions, etc.> This 
principle is exemplified by didactic tales about contamination 
with death through appropriation of an object belonging to the 
Other World (contagious magic; see plots T 366 — A corpse 
claims his possession, T 470 — An offended corpse*): 


Two spinners wagered that one of them would venture to visit 
a cemetery at midnight. She went there, found a corpse, took his hat 
and went back home. The corpse followed her and required that the 
hat should be returned, but she was afraid to do it. She requested 
a priest’s assistance: he went at the head of a procession to the 
cemetery. When she finally gave the hat back to its owner, he snatched 
her to be swallowed up by the earth together. 
(Umarli wstajq z grobu «The dead rise from their graves» - MAAE 
10, 125, 14) 
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Safe contacts of the living with the dead — both those who had 
and especially those who had not followed indispensable rites of 
passage — could take place exclusively upon compliance with 
definite ritualized forms of behavior. Their spatio-temporal 
aspect was expressed for example in the negative ritual applied to 
corpses of Jews and hanged Catholics, taken from the graveyard 
at midnight (ZWAK 3, 31, 78; Kolb 19, 213). Nightmares 
—liberated, appearing at midnight (Kolb 17, 94; 17, 99; 46, 480; 
Wisla 14, 400-41) — reinforced, through injuring, the idea of 
social order, axioms of both macro- and micro-communication, 
as illustrated by the following description: 


Nightmares were regarded by common people as a peculiar species 

— almost exclusively female (succubi), occasionally male (incubi) 
— distinguished by their unique ability to separate their souls from 
their bodies at any moment at night. However, they do it only when 
offended by day: to take horrible revenge by strangling the offender. 
About midnight the nightmare is presumed to leave in a wheelbarrow: 
very slowly, as slowly as its walk is supposed to be (hence the proverb: 
to shuffle along like a nightmare). It comes to the front of the house, in 
which the unhappy victim of its anger is immersed in slumber. Then 
and there, its soul leaves the body to pass inside despite the closed door 
—even through a tiny aperture. It arrives at the bed of the offender to 
fulfil its terrible design. Then it spreads itself on the sleeper, puts its 
tongue into his mouth and strangles him. There are two ways of 
avoiding this kind of death: either to put one’s legs at the head of the 
bed, or to sleep always on one’s right side, as this is the good side. 
(Kolb 46, 477) 


Such perspective comprised the projection of order of This 
World on the level of relationships between man and man, too: 


One who is infuriated with somebody should get up at midnight, 
thrust three knives into three beams and the hated person would crawl 
to him on all fours and ask for forgiveness. He would not stand 
upright until the knives are removed from the beams. To exorcize 
these evil charms, the knives should be pulled out and the holes they 
had made should be sprinkled with sour milk. 

(ZWAK 10, 114, 437) 


The folk image of a just devil, who put to death at midnight 
seemingly good and honest people, contributed to the creation of 
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order in This World, as well. In the tale O pustelniku i 0 czarcie 
(On a hermit and a devil) he asserts to have been sent by God to 
punish those people on the earth whose conduct is not right 
(Kolb 3, 156). The figure of this demon, an impersonation of the 
folk sense of justice, most strongly imprinted in texts of 
folklore,> manifests the assimilation and revaluation (simpli- 
fication) of Slavic demoniacal beliefs (concerning both beneficial 
and malignant demons) by the Christian conception of the Devil. 
They are reduced to the principal binary opposition of the 
Divine and the devilish through identification of the Slavic evil 
demon (called bies or czart) with the Christian devil:® he puts 
people to death, but in God’s name. 

The nocturnal central time, fully exposed to the Inferior 
Realm, comprised the chief concentration of power of impure 
forces (it grew with the increasing darkness of the night — Kolb 
34, 136). This was due to translative, transmissive, partial and 
homoeopathetic magic inherent in objects, actions, states and 
words. According to R. Cavendish,’ 


A link between the Devil and the north was deduced from the great 
text in Isaiah to which the Devil owes his name of Lucifer, where in 
proclaiming his intention to make himself like God the morning star, 
says “I will sit on the mountain of assembly in the far north! [...] [in] 
the passage in Jeremiah [...] God says, “Out of the north evil shall 
break forth upon all the inhabitants of the land” (“Destroyers come 
from the north” 51, 51-2). 


St. Augustine said: “Who is that north wind save him who said: 
I will set up my seat in the north, I will be like the Most High” 
(90, 22). Locative association of the north with the strongest 
emanation of evil, death and the Devil was characteristic of the 
XIXth century mentality and determined its temporal aspects. 
The phase of midnight is the dark side of things, the realm of 
shadows, which are inseparable from humanity, just like, 
according to C. G. Jung’s theory, one’s psychological shadow 
created by the sun — the light of consciousness, is an indispen- 
sable component of his self. 

The nature of midnight is thus determined by the hierophany 
of Black God. In folk mentality it was mirrored primarily in 
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methods of transmission from man to Cosmos and from Cosmos 
to man. Whereas the first of these types of communication fills 
almost the entire temporal phase of midnight, the second 
constitutes its final caesura. Such interchange of ideas in the time 
of most intense night, strengthened sometimes with the magic of 
the full moon (the middle of the monthly cycle), of the greatest 
chaos, guaranteed complete success of all actions (positive or, 
more often, negative) decisive for human fortunes. This chaos 
was only ostensible: its immanent logic was created by reversed 
principles governing the universe (see the oppositions: right/left, 
odd/even, with positive semanticizing of the second element: odd 
= devilish - ZWAK 17, 294). “White” and “‘black” magic 
constituted omnipresent categories peculiar to the time of nadir 
(the Church considered them of equally devilish origin).* Their 
various forms disclosed eternal human striving for happiness, 
which was represented in folk mentality as fullness, prosperity, 
but primarily as the harmonious coexistence of man with his 
community and Cosmos. This message was inherent in all ways 
of gaining the magic power effecting change, the creation of the 
new quality which was the foundation of the liminal temporality 
of the midnight phase. Such power (orenda) was released in 
complex magic acts: in Polish ethnographic-folkloric records 
they have been preserved as developed or reduced acts of 
transmission from man to Cosmos. They comprised the fol- 
lowing ritualistic practices: invocation of a devil (evocative 
magic),° dubbing a witch, acquisition of a magic means (e.g. 
plant or animal aphrodisiacs), forecasting. 

The method of calling forth a devil turned out to be the 
simplest. Sometimes it sufficed to call out one’s name thrice at 
midnight in a forest (Wis/a 17, 135), or to whistle at a crossroad 
(ZWAK 10, 114). On such a declaration of cooperation a devil 
suddenly appeared, willing to offer a great sum of money 
(ZWAK 10, 114; see the same predicate of Biefun at noontime). 
In many cultures making a noise after sunset was regarded as 
wicked;!° in Polish folk beliefs it was associated with the devil, 
the main source of sin. Therefore this action was tabooed, 
especially in the open air (Nkp 1, 773, 1).!! Some invocations 
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required preparation, but the conclusion of all always took place 
at midnight, for example: 


To see a devil one should catch a bat, cook it in a new pot, to be later 
covered with a new lid. The cooking water should be poured into 
a circle made with chalk. Then the bat should be taken at midnight to 
a crossroad, and a devil should be summoned until he appears. 

(ZWAK §, 151, 6) 


The easy acquisition of supernatural power and goods was 
equivalent to selling one’s soul to a devil. It was a gross 
transgression of faith in view of the centuries-long Christian 
tradition of anathema. The XIXth century ethnographic-folk- 
loric sources both confirm this opinion and, simultaneously, 
manifest a different kind of consciousness, verbalized in the 
following saying: ‘Give a candle to God and a candle-end to 
adevil” (Nkp 1, 146, 35). They give evidence of the coexistence of 
two incompatible systems of belief, leading to a common 
practical objective (here the devil impersonated pagan cultic 
practices combated by the Church). 

Complete communication with the Inferior Realm (the mid- 
night as the deepest night, with the vector directed downward), 
combined with the acquistion of permanent magic power, is 
illustrated by methods of communication from man to Cosmos 
to the purpose of becoming a witch. This initiatory ritual points 
expressis verbis to the destructive role of the supreme king: 


Each girl, married or divorced woman of easy virtue, or a drunk- 
ard, may be turned into a witch when old by the proto-devil Lucifer. 
To accomplish this she should be sunk in depravity. Then she must 
declare her will to Lucifer in writing and renounce God publicly, to 
a council of devils. 

(ZWAK 14, 187) 


Dubbing a witch discloses a dark side of the human soul (in the 
Christian sense): a desire to lead an easy life, to gain prosperity 
without great effort — which constitute, however, a natural 
human disposition to accomplish fullness. Entering the devils’ 
community (selling one’s soul to them) followed a ritualistic 
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scenario, in which magic sacralization was subordinated to 
desacralization. They created a new quality and personality, 
consisting of decidedly negative features: 


To become a wizard (a witch) you should go on Good Friday, after 
twilight, to a Jew and enforce him to give you an old, worn out 
10-cents coin. In his presence you should immediately put it under 
your tongue and go at midnight to a crossroad with a view of 
acemetery. Then and there you should get a piece of stick (preferably 
hazel) and make a circle with it, leaving an opening on the side of the 
graveyard. Just before midnight you should enter this circle, face the 
cemetery and say: “‘O you, the greatest, the strongest sorcerer, the 
supreme king, make me your subordinate, and [| will serve you 
faithfully.” 

Having said this, you should close the circle with the piece of stick 
and throw it far away behind you. Only God knows what happens 
then, but you should resist terror, close your eyes and stand until the 
crowing of the third cock. When you are struck on the back with a fist, 
you should say the following text without looking behind you: 

“O you, the king above kings, the strong and malevolent wizard, 
[am your servant and will be following your orders; kill, murder me if 
I fail. Let this happen and let your name be great.” Standing there you 
would hear vociferation, singing and music, but should not be 
frightened. When the hush follows, you should quietly go home and be 
silent about where you were, what you saw, did and heard. In the 
morning you should go to a shepherd-sorcerer (shepherdess-sor- 
ceress) and say: 

Belege, melege, hoptus, poktus, zaj, czaj, name kéaj — 1 am asking 
you humbly to teach me witchcraft. Upon having returned home, the 
10-cents coin taken from the Jew should be tied under your left arm. 

(Wisla 6, 785) 


Such an open declaration to entrust one’s body and soul to 
a devil guaranteed a new, favorable disposition (ZWAK 10, 110, 
422). 

As the apex of the desacralization of time occurs at midnight 
— the phase of greatest chaos — it is conducive to all actions 
reinforcing such utter confusion, creating anti-order. In social 
terms, it was manifest primarily in various methods of com- 
munication from man to Cosmos aiming at both harming others 
and the easy accomplishment of practical aims with the oc- 
casional infringement of principles of folk morality (the op- 
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positions: easy/difficult, inhuman/human; see intricate ques- 
tions asked by field-spirits and arduous tasks posed in fairy- 
-tales, with correct solutions rewarded in both cases). Such acts 
of transmission comprised mainly prescriptions for the creation 
of a magic means functioning as a devilish amulet. Temporal 
invisibility — a general characteristic of demoniacal beings in the 
entire traditional Slavic culture!” — was a fundamental attribute 
enabling unavenged injuring (see the oppositions: visible/in- 
visible, human/supernatural). Hence the usefulness of a black 
cat — a common representation of the devil,!? one of his 
hypostases!* — in acquiring it. This animal — born blind, to be 
later able to see at night — is associated with cleverness and 
resourcefulness (for instance, in Chinese the image of a cat 
corresponds almost exactly to the Polish stereotype of a fox,'® 
denoting viciousness, duplicity, predatoriness and cruelty): 


To become invisible you should take a black cat to a crossroad and 
boil it there between 11 p.m. and midnight. Then take each of its bones 
into your mouth and look into a mirror to locate the one which will 
make you invisible for yourself and others. 

(MAAE 10, 46, 18) 


When placed in such a scenario, the taboo of looking into 
a mirror at midnight (lest a devil is discerned) changed its 
original significance (the world turned upside down). Under 
such circumstances, additional magico-religious safeguards (sa- 
cralized magic circles) were required: 


At midnight at a crossroad you should make with consecrated 
chalk a circle about 42 feet in diameter and another one within it. You 
should stand inside, make a fire, boil water and throw a black cat into 
it to have it boiled promptly. Then you should take successively all its 
bones between the teeth and look into the mirror, until you identify 
the imperceptible one. This bone makes you invisible: enables you to 
steal or go anywhere unnoticed. 

(ZWAK 10, 100, 275) 


Vegetable means of transfer, as well as animal ones, served 
destructive practices. The source of power of all such magic 
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methods derived from peculiar properties of the time of nadir, 
liberating evil forces: 


At midnight, some peasant women, called witches, pick from ponds 
a plant called bonowie. Then they dry and grind it and throw the 
powder into vodka. One who drinks it, acquires immense power: upon 
looking at a hateful neighbor and saying “Devil, sweep his troughs 
and injure him,” all of his cattle die within twelve hours [...] When 
a witch intends to impair somebody’s health, she takes oak leaves, 
dries and thrusts them into the walls of this person’s house at a new 
moon, and utters the following incantation: “‘Let the entire house, the 
peasant and his children wither, as these leaves have withered.” 
(Wisla 3, 766) 


Intended destruction by imitative associations (homoeopa- 
thetic magic) determined both the magic action (drying as 
a metonymy of death) and its verbal expression (the time of 
impact of this power). Thus, modelling anti-world (harming) 
was performed by the Devil’s allies, primarily those adopting his 
attributes. Their range comprised the majority of creatures: from 
human to superhuman, from simple village women who ac- 
quired secret knowledge but lived and died like ordinary people 
to superwomen whose human form was merely one of their 
impersonations. They were cold, deprived of emotions, and 
interfering in human matters in harmful ways. They assumed 
various shapes and usually at midnight started their mischief- 
-making (Wis/a 1, 61, 2). Reversal of the natural order in the time 
of their greatest activity was dramatized by folk imagination in 
plentiful tales about midnight sabbats, which were for example 
intended to bring hunger and a bad crop to people. They 
convened ina forest at a new moon, hid at midnight in old, rotten 
trees, sang plaintively and uttered incantations (Wisla 3, 765). 
Such fusion of verbal signs of the Other World (denoting forests, 
mountains) and verbal magic expressed the idea of chaos of the 
topsy-turvy world, belonging to a huge class of demons of 
darkness. However, the midnight magic comprised also iden- 
tificatory-preventive practices (enabling identification and neu- 
tralization of threats), as well as constructive ones. Their 
manifestations, discernible in the external world, comprised 
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messages permeated with qualities of crisis temporality, in- 
cluding that of ambivalent liminality of the opening on the 
vertical line linking the Inferior Realm with the Superior Realm 
(see also the noon — Wis/a 3, 505). 

Such methods of communication of the Other World with 
This World balanced both sides of the opposition 
known/unknown (clear/unclear), and turned symbolic instruc- 
tions into signs confirming this logic. It is conspicuous for 
example in samples of folk beliefs in strzygon, a vampire which 
takes a human form: 


Vampire (strzygon or strzyga) is a man with two souls. After death, 
one of them leaves his body, whereas the other remains and animates 
it. Therefore he stays alive after death in the form of a vampire 
(strzygon) — a child born with teeth, or even two rows of teeth. 

He usually goes roaming till midnight. Some assert he transforms 
into pitch with the crowing of the first cock, whereas others claim he 
returns to his grave. Upon meeting a man, he tries to breathe into his 
mouth to deprive him of life. 

In self-defence one should hit him on the face with the left hand. 
One may also flee to a plowed field and run there along ridges, as the 
vampire is not allowed to cross them. In this way he is kept harmless 
until midnight. 

(ZWAK 11, 11-12; see also MAAE 7, 9-10) 


A possibility of becoming invisible in the superhuman realm 
clearly indicated symbols functioning as amulets, too: 


To become invisible to a ghost one should turn his cap inside out, 
put into it a piece of plowed soil, newly turned in spring, and put the 
cap on. He may wait and be on the watch until midnight to catch and 
punish the ghost upon its arrival. 

(MAAE 13, 67, 10) 


Vertical communication attributed to the time of midnight 
provided mediation between the Other World and This World: 
harmful and protective demons attracted omnipotent forces of 
evil and good respectively. As in the case of “‘black”’ magic the 
liberation of forces of good guaranteed the efficacy of positive 
practices leading to the accomplishment of a state of fullness. 
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Apart from the connotation of evil, most obvious and common 
in folk mentality (expressed in plentiful verbal messages), the 
time of deep night denoted also mystery, secrecy, potentiality 
and wisdom. It created an illusory opportunity of designing 
one’s life, its various forms. According to folk belief, its shaping 
force belonged to the Other World: 


Atevery midnight in graveyards the dead abandon their graves for 

a while and debate which of the living to take back with them. Their 

decision depends on their judgement of souls. However, frequently 
some souls outshout others and a healthy person may be selected. 

(Wista 15, 487) 


Thus, the mystery of human fate was resolved in the fullness of 
time, between two consecutive days, in the middle of the Night, 
when dyadic communication (in both directions) was complete, 
too. Positive evaluation of this time was expressed in the tale Jak 
utoplec Sewercio dal sie oszukaé (How a drowned man Sewercio 
was cheated), which proves the period from midnight to one a. 
m. to be the happy hour (ZWAK 11, 17-19, 27; T 4060 — Topielec 
«A drowning demon»). 

The midnight climax comprised the germ of absolute begin- 
ning, the potential of new life, when a new quality was to emerge 
from the chaos of night, darkness (Romans started their 
diurnal-nocturnal cycle at midnight and divided the night into 
three watches; at midnight the second watch terminated and the 
third one commenced, called the watch of the crowing cock?!°). 
This made meaningful positive magic practices relating to 
various stages and circumstances of human life: 


“power,” conceived as the source of health, life, fertility, political 
influence, wealth...is located in the Other World and the purpose of 
religious performance is to provide a bridge, or channel of com- 
munication, through which the power of the gods may be made 
available to otherwise impotent men.'” 


Thus, magic methods determined universal values shaping 
human happiness, health and prosperity. In this context the 
following order intended to fashion a new life became meaning- 
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ful: at midnight to dig in puerperal impurities to secure a child’s 
healthy growth (Wisla 18, 275). This was a sacrificial act for 
those deities who took care of pregnant women until childbirth, 
as well as of their neonates, whose lives they later fashioned.!® 

The opposition purity/impurity, combined with the mystery 
of life, implied the idea of universal harmony, as contamination 
with death (contagious magic) destroyed the order of life. This 
opposition, crucial for the midnight temporality, imparted 
metaphysical sense to other types of dyadic communication 
applying the vector of life, too. It was inherent in folk ways of 
transmission from man to Cosmos intended to acquire a magic 
means. This was always assured by exact application of a definite 
“grammar of communication,” frequently fashioned by a mag- 
ico-ritualistic act whose utilitarian significance was inherent in 
a complex sequence of signs characteristic of temps de passage. 
For example, a charm protecting girls against ulcers on hands, 
and particularly on the face, required the realization of the 
following scenario: 


She should go at midnight with a stone pot to a place where three 
rivers join, and keep silent on her entire way. She should scoop water 
upstream and flee promptly, lest anybody meets her. Then she should 
wash in this water and say: 

In the name of the Father and of the Son! 
I know neither where this ulcer came from, 
Nor where it will depart! 
This water should be subsequently carried to a crossroad. And if the 
ascess still does not disappear, she should cross it three times with her 
forefinger and repeat the incantation. 
(Kot Fso 103) 


Water taken from a river at midnight at full moon (when it was 
supposed to cease flowing for a few minutes) constituted another 
kind of panacea (MAAE 1, 109). Stasis, immobilization of 
elemental force, became a metonymic sign of new potential for 
life. The symbolic re-actualization of cosmogony (emergence of 
the world from cosmic waters) made therapeutic actions effec- 
tive (rebirth, re-creation).!° 

The midnight culmination of darkness was the appropriate 
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time for performing constructive magic practices. They com- 
prised for example means of ensuring prosperity, money, abun- 
dant crop. Their shape, only slightly contaminated with religious 
content, determined the magical outlook. Agricultural magic 
became a particularly significant part of endeavors to safeguard 
cultivation and sufficient yield (human timeless dream). The 
active magic of good beginning served here as the foundation of 
further stages of work: the first sowing was made with great 
caution; many made it at midnight, undressed completely (Wisla 
6, 771; Hand Aber 429). Nakedness — the state of Nature, birth, 
a signal of reversal of ordinary experiences — belonged to the 
common magic decorum which made the creative act effective 
through a sequence of associations provoking transmutation. 
This decorum appeared on the non-verbal level of complex acts 
of communication serving acquisition of wealth: a treasure was 
to be unearthed by 12 nude men at midnight, not looking behind 
them, despite all temptations (Kolb 10, 138-9). 

Complete exposure to the Other World at midnight enabled to 
reveal one’s lucky lottery ticket. The dyadic communication 
transformed a sender’s expressive action into a signal awaited by 
a receiver, which triggered off further cause and effect nexes: “If 
an unclothed person comes to church at midnight and writes 90 
numbers on its door, and five of them remain unerased on the 
next day — they will certainly be winning in his lottery” (ZWAK 
15, 50, 73). 

Examples of binary encoding intended to disclose a mystery, 
point to the concentration of ritualistic activity in a liminal 
sphere and in a central sphere with liminal properties of both 
This World and the Other World. 


To win aprizein a lottery, i.e. to select 5lucky numbers, one should 
go to a cemetery at midnight with holy water and an aspergillum. In 
front of the graveyard gate he must tread on the ground crawling with 
innumerable reptiles. However, he can safely do it, as they are 
rendered completely harmless by the holy water. 

In any tomb in the middle of the cemetery he should dig a small hole 
and push a clean piece of paper inside. On his way back home he 
should refrain from glancing backward but sprinkle drops of holy 
water behind him, lest a devil wrings his neck. 
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All these precautions strictly obeyed, already on the following night 
the piece of paper with golden numbers inscribed may be taken out 
from the tomb. 

(MAAE 11, 102, 32) 


Discovery of the secret of such lucky lottery ticket was directly 
connected with divination — hence the application of its tech- 
niques in recommended ways for rapid enrichment: “Fetch 
acoffin board at midnight, set fire to it to boil numbers from | to 
90 written on sheets of paper inserted in dough, until the boiling 
water throws out five numbers. They all win if you bet on them in 
a lottery” (ZWAK 15, 50, 83). 

Plenitude, equivalent to full happiness, gained through in- 
dividual magic practices, was not socially acceptable (as already 
mentioned): rapid acquisition of wealth was regarded as achiev- 
ed at the cost of the degradation of one’s soul (Nkp 1, 22, 4). In 
Christian terms the easy accomplishment of an aim (for instance 
coming into the possession of money without work) was 
considered to result from a covenant with a devil, from devilish 
knowledge transmitted to witches.?° It was generally believed 
that 


witches receive their power from a devil who teaches them magic, ways 
of harming and of becoming rich easily. Therefore, in the area of 
Kalisz (in western Poland) sorceresses and shepherds visited the 
arch-devil on every Thursday at a new moon. They came to a willow 
and said the following incantation: hokus, pokus, devil turn up. Then 
he immediately appeared and instructed the summoners. 

(Wista 3, 765) 


Such a pact might also result in obtaining inkluz (a magic 
coin),?! as illustrated by the following tale: 


When a peasant found a silver coin, a devil embodied as a German 
showed up and desired to deprive him of it. The peasant managed to 
resist. They concluded a covenant: the man declared to be the devil’s 
friend for ever, who, in return, promised to transform the coin into his 
talisman. Whenever the peasant spent and changed this coin, at 
midnight it always returned to his pocket to be spent and changed 
again. Folk tellers claim that everybody who sells his/her soul to 
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a devil is paid with such a coin. It is called inkluz: a devil’s property and 
impersonation. It serves its owner until the time of taking his soul by 
the devil (according to their covenant). 

(Kolb 17, 107; see also 2, 252; 14, 150) 


Many texts of folklore reveal various realizations of such 
a pact; it is frequent in comic tales (see for example the motif of 
the devil cheated in partitionment of a crop —T 1030), ultimately 
intended to control and overcome the opposition familiar/ 
/alien.22 On the other hand, these practical pieces of advice 
manifested socially desirable features: wisdom, thriftiness, clev- 
erness. They created an illusion of reciprocal communication 
and strengthened the social and cosmic order indispensable to 
life. 

The category of happiness constituted the basis of ritualistic 
constructive actions at midnight, as well as of ways of obtaining 
aphrodisiacs. This subordination precisley defines such com- 
munication by pointing to attributes of acommon code: kindling 
the heavenly fire (proto-source of light) and the fire of love (by 
means of aphrodisiacs). The principle of homoeopathy deter- 
mined also the means of transfer of the magic power: their 
metaphorical associations are conspicuous even in their naming, 
in notions connoting activity. Plant aphrodisiacs comprised 
primarily nasigZrzal (name implication: look at: myself) 
Ophioglossum yulgatum Lin. (Kolb 15, 65) and lubieniec or 
lubczyk (name implication: love me) Lingusticum levisticum, and 
animal aphrodisiacs included principally bat bones in the shape 
of a little rake and fork. Their application has been widespread 
for a long time: for instance in a XVIIth century comedy entitled 
Marancja a female liar laughed at girls’ naivety and gave them 
Ophioglossum vulgatum Lin. and a bat rake to attract or repel 
somebody.?3 An appropriate complex magic act verbalized the 
intention in an incantation-request formula: 


A girl desiring a boy’s love seeks and carries the herb called nasizra! 
(Ophioglossum vulgatum Lin.). She has to walk out backwards, 
entirely naked, at midnight, and pick it with the following magic 
formula uttered: 
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Nasizrat. 
I am picking you courageously 
With my five fingers and palm 
To make boys run after me. 
(ZWAK 11, 36, 15) 


Another formulaic variant of this complex magic act hyper- 
bolized this wish according to folk comprehension of happiness 
as plenitude (Mosz KIS 2, 1, 334): 


To attract a wooer a girl must seek at night the herb called 
Nasigzrzal. Having found it, she should undress completely, kneel and 
pick the plant saying: 

Nasigzrzal 
I am picking you courageously, 
With my five fingers and palm 
To make boys run after me: 
Innkeepers 
Shepherds 
Village administrators 
and all other young males in the village. 

Having uttered this formula thrice, she must escape as quickly as 
possible not looking behind at the nightmares chasing her, lest she 
loses her Ife. She sews the picked plants up in an edge of her skirt. As 
a result of all these actions, crowds of boys get interested in her. 

(Kolb 15, 65-6) 


A variant of this incantation from the region of Kielce (in 
central Poland) assumes the form of a phylactery enlarged by 
direct indication of the divine mediator as the source of magic 
power, i.e. charming in God’s Name (ZWAK 2, 258-9). On the 
other hand, identification (communication) with devilish forces 
and the direct transfer of attraction immanent in a magic drink 
are disclosed in amorous magic practices from the regions of 
Sieradz and Krakow (in central and southern Poland respec- 
tively): 


A witch may sometimes use her might on somebody’s request, 
mostly to excite love. She recommends such a girl to give a decoction 
from the herb called /ubieniec [or nasiezral — Wisla 1, 101] to be drunk 
by the desired male. The herb had to be picked at midnight with the 
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uttering of the following incantation: ““Lubieniec, | am picking you 
with my five fingers and palm to make boys crave for my affection.” 
(Wisla 3, 767) 


The coincidence of the middle and beginning phases of night 
and week (of diurnal-nocturnal and weekly cycles) was supposed 
to guarantee success:** 


on the first Thursday of a new moon, exactly at midnight, naked girls 
must go backwards to fetch this herb [nasigzrzaf]. When picking it they 
should utter the following incantation: ‘“‘Nasigzra/, | am picking you 
with my five fingers and palm, // To make male adolescents run after 
me.” Decoction from this herb, when drunk, melts the heart of even 
a most indifferent boy. 

(Wista 1, 101) 


The nature of midnight culmination, its anticipation of and 
exposure to change, is also marked in ways of acquiring animal 
aphrodisiacs: 


To get generally known love potions attracting or repulsing at will, 
i.e. a rake and fork ofa bat skeleton, a girl should digin a live bat in an 
anthill at midnight. Then she should flee as quickly as possible not 
looking behind, lest she becomes vulnerable to an evil ghost which 
frightens. 

(ZWAK 11, 219) 


Magic properties were transferred here from the object to the 
subject of magic action: the symbolism of a skeleton, a germ of 
a new form of life,?> got fused with the motif of an anthill 
representing social order and plenitude.?® An analogous com- 
plex of associations, highlighting the principles of contagious 
magic, is conspicuous in other examples of acquiring animal 
aphrodisiacs, too: 


To attract a girl, a nude youth should carry a bat to an anthill at 
midnight. Three days later he must go there again, unclothed, at 
midnight, to fetch this bat home, and return without looking behind. 
Each girl touched with the legs of this bat will be under its spell for 
sure. 

(MAAE 7, 15, 11; see also Kolb 19, 201) 
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According to Kolberg, such aphrodisiacs, stirring favor and 
love, are named in folk language carowidelka (the diminutive of 
charms — Kolb 19, 207). He emphasized them to belong to the 
same category of magic means as church objects used in various 
superstitious ways: gonfallon fringes, stoles, altar towels, pieces 
of candles (Kolb 19, 207). Thus, magic and religion were serving 
a common practical aim: charming good fortune. The change of 
status and restitution of new time were also inherent in ways of 
charming diseases, of restoring the order conditioning human 
existence: 


To stop cattle pestilence, one should spin from early morning till 
midnight (i.e. till the crowing of the first cock). The cloth woven 
should be spread on a road for the cattle to tread. Then one should 
incense the cattle and their cowshed with it, until the cloth is 
completely burnt. And finally, its ash should be dug in at a crossroad. 

(Wisla 17, 320, 430) 


The time of these methods of communication from man to 
Cosmos was defined in terms of familiar oppositions: 
open/closed, clear/unclear, pure/impure. It was organized by the 
general concept of transformation which was heralded in the 
profane silence at midnight by the natural sound of the cock 
crowing, a sign of victory over the dark forces of destruction, 
announcing the creation of a new order based on the triumph of 
light (the first spring thunder was the harbinger of defeating the 
forces of darkeness in the annual cycle).27 In Eastern Slavic 
beliefs this contest was represented in terms of almost physical 
fight — of devils pommelling at midnight: the impure force 
started to struggle in dark clouds equivalent to the dark night to 
be struck by God, the lord of thunderbolts, with his fiery arrows. 
He finally triumphed and kindled the sunlight extinguished by 
evil demons (clouds).?® The victory of light shut the Inferior 
Realm, like the slamming gates of a golden cave full of treasure 
(Lud 5, 130-1). This was the response to the message of the first 
voice in the darkness of amorphous, unstructured night — a sig- 
nal of re-creation, rebirth.?° Revival turned the cock, parabol- 
ically, into the representation of Resurrected Christ, leading 
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humanity from the realm of night to the realm of light, as the 
cock conducted it from nocturnal darkness to sunlight.3° Thus, 
interspheral communication in the tripartite division of cosmic 
verticality assumed a new dimension: 


Eden is inhabited by a cock with golden feathers. At midnight 
heaven opens, sparks fall, and the paradisiacal cock starts to crow. 
This wakes earthly cocks, strews their wings with sparks. They begin 
to shake them down and ask one another: “Have you been to 
Paradise?” 

If such a cock lays an egg, an antichrist is hatched. 

(ZWAK 7, 111, 14) 


This mythical image of the creature annointed by God, with 
multiplied fertility potential (spark/fire — spark flame, the 
elemental force of fertility; cock — symbol of fertility) assumed 
a condensed form in riddles, which clearly articulated the 
vertical axis of communication among strata of the universe: 


Hatched from a white stone, 
Sent voice to heaven and to earth. 
(Folf Pzl 61, 177) 


Sends sounds 
to heaven, and rays downward. 
(Folf Pzl 250, 1110) 


The exchange and qualitative transformation of sound signals 
into light ones terminated the cosmic struggle, constituted 
cratophany changing the nature of subsequent phenomena. In 
folk imagination the crowing of the first cock, attached to 
midnight, betokened transmission between This World and the 
Other World. It functioned as a clearly marked caesura: 
a topsy-turvy world in which people and hens sleep, whereas the 
dead and the living ride horses together (Kolb 14, 181). This 
interruption formed the most critical moment of the diurnal- 
-nocturnal cycle: the crowing of the cock at midnight was 
supposed to unleash evil demons and trigger the temporary 
victory of their might (Kolb 5, 206; 17, 94 and 96). And after 
midnight they were rendered harmless (Kolb 34, 136). J. Gajek’s 
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study Kogut w wierzeniach ludowych (Cock in folk beliefs 
~ Lwow: 1934) pointed to the universal (not merely Slavic) scope 
of these convictions (Kolb 48, 267). People were held in the 
power of evil spirits only from sunset till the crowing of the first 
cock; if these demons stayed on earth afterwards they were 
turned into pitch (Kolb 48, 284).3! On losing their power, the 
spirits returned to their original state, natural shape and their 
abodes (MAAE 13, 66, 2-3). 

All kinds of demoniacal and half-demoniacal beings conclud- 
ed their activity with the cock crowing: they immediately left the 
world of the living to come back to their graves (Kolb 7, 64). 
Beliefs in malicious, harmful lamias who stayed in their tombs 
during the day and visited people’s homes between twilight and 
the crowing of the first cock, to frighten, bite and injure them, 
were prevailing among Slavic folk.3? Souls of the dead visiting 
the living had to return to their places with the crowing of the 
first cock, too (Wisla 3, 514). Dwellings of repentant souls could 
be changed and their sufferings redeemed by a brave person 
gifted with magico-sacral power, who trusted that “The Lord 
shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in from this time 
forth, and even for evermore” (Ps 121, 8); “without Lord human 
endeavors are in vain” (Ps 126). Courage, cleverness and 
sacramental objects frequently helped to overcome a crisis and 
to cheat a wicked spirit, as in the tale O zolnierzu, zonie jego 
i wdjtowej (On a soldier, his wife and the wife of a local chief 
officer — Kolb 3, 119-20). These dispositions were also reflected 
in prevention against evil ghosts and forces: 


In Polesie [formerly in eastern Poland, at present in the borderland 
between Ukraine and Byelorussia], in order to obstruct a witch’s 
access to one’s cowshed, they sow poppy and nettles around, hang 
a candle blessed on Candlemas Day and put a harrow at the door. It 
would take a witch a whole night to collect the poppy and pull out the 
nettles and after the crowing of the first cock she is unable to injure 
domestic animals. 

(Wisla 5, 497) 


A candle blessed on Candlemas Day had purificatory proper- 
ties acquired through the religious festive ritual of Purification 
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of the Holiest Virgin Mary. It belonged among common 
sacramental objects functioning as an anti-demonic bogy: 


devils were a nuisance to animals, especially to horses and sheep; for 
example they frightened them and made them run about in their barn 
at night. To protect them a housewife should go to her scared sheep or 
horse before midnight with a lit candle, sit on the ground and cover the 
light with a pot turned upside down to prevent the devil from seeing its 
holy fire. When the sheep start to run about she uncovers the pot and 
the holy fire frightens the devil so much as to discourage him from 
returning here. 

(Wista 11, 403) 


The apotropaic function of poppy was manifest in other 
circumstances, too: 


If a dead person terrifies someone or if his/her ghost returns home 
to haunt, the closest relative should go with a gravedigger to the 
cemetery, find his/her grave, inspect it to find a hole or chink and fill it 
with poppy to terminate all frightening occurrences. To get out, the 
ghost would have to collect the grains of poppy, which would occupy 
him till midnight, i.e. till the crowing of the cocks, which is believed to 
deprive ghosts of their freedom. 

(Kolb 19, 216) 


A broom, too, functioned apotropaically: it was put on 
a threshold as a magic safeguard against nightmare to occupy 
her with counting the withes until the cock’s crowing which 
rendered her harmless (Hand Aber 428). 

The general belief in the nocturnal crowing of the cocks’ 
ability to scare devils, to take away their power (Nkp 2, 252), in 
the solar and prophetic properties of this bird, was based on the 
original significance of the figure of a cock: already in antiquity it 
was consecrated to the solar deity Helios, its crowing averted the 
powers of darkness (see the testimony given by Philostratus in II 
century B.C.).33 In this context the localization of places of 
exorcising sicknesses through forms of witch-doctoring preserv- 
ed in Eastern Slavic folklore, became important: all illnesses and 
evil produced by wicked demons are supposed to go away to 
where cocks do not crow, where their voice is not heard —na /unu, 
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na botota, na krutyi bereha, de piwni ne spiwajut, de piwniaczyj 
holos ne zachodyt (Jef Smz 61, 63, 78). A similar formula is 
comprised in the following Old-Croat magical verbal spell: idete 
umesta pusta, gdi ni oraci ne oru, ni pastiri ne pasu, ni zwoni ne 
zwone, ni petehi ne kantaju (Zbor znz XXVIII, 87). Everything 
that brings misfortune should be consigned to a place where the 
cock does not crow (Zyw Star XI, 158; see the recipe for the 
creation of the magic pipe, able to summon ghosts, from a willow 
which never heard a cock’s crowing — Kolb 17, 96). The 
opposition silence/noise, semanticizing space through the poly- 
semic figure of a cock (designating also bellicosity), emphasized 
the significance of midnight temporality, in which the cosmic 
pattern of the struggle of mythical protagonists was unequivo- 
cally resolved. In folk imagination it took the form of infor- 
mation expressed verbally, for example in tales based on the 
schema of a wager laid between a peasant and a devil: 


Once a devil wagered a peasant that he would accumulate material 
and build a castle on the summit of Babia Gora before midnight. And 
the man almost lost the bet when the devil needed to bring one more 
stone to accomplish his enterprise: when he was carrying it, a cock 
crowed at midnight to the man’s luck. The infuriated devil threw this 
stone at the castle strongly enough to smash it. Having lost the bet he 
fled, and the ruins of the castle which stand on the peak of Babia Gora 
until today, bear witness to this event. 

(ZWAK 5, 215, 2) 


Folk cosmogony opposed the Devil’s imperfect, defective 
creation to the harmony of the universe resulting from God’s 
creation. This ‘‘prophet of white stone” announced his pro- 
ductive potential at midnight, as depicted in the follwing 
folk riddle: 


A prophet was born from white stone, 
He knows the hour, despite lacking a clock. 
(MAAE 10, 319; see also Folf Pzl 145, 621) 


Another riddle identifies the cock with Messiah — the executor 
of God’s will, the savior, the solarized ruler — as well as with the 
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symbol of his might: the crown, the golden circle, the sunrays 
piercing darkness like arrows: 


The Messiah was born from stone, 
Scythes at his side, a crown on his head. 
(Folf Pzl 142, 601) 


This symbol was elucidated also through negation and direct 
association with the anatomical, physical and biological charac- 
teristics of the bird: 


Not being a king, | wear a crown, 
Not being a knight, | am protected by my spurs. 
(Folf Pzl 103, 378) 


The texts quoted above illustrate the intersection of realistic 
and metaphysical layers (typical of folk mentality) to create 
a uniform mythical image. Such metaphorical representation of 
the cock reveals the peculiar quality of the phase of midnight 
culmination, the multiplicity of its hidden meanings. They may 
be deciphered for example from antithetical lapidaries (di- 
vine/devilish)3* or from the ideogram of stone (ruins) as a liminal 
sign of destruction with its immanent potential of future order:?° 


In the castle of Wisnicz balls and revelries were constantly held. To 
destroy it, a devil was carrying a huge stone from afar. But suddenly 
acock crowed, the devil’s hour passed and he had to forsake the stone. 
It has been lying ever since in the forest of Bukowiec [...] 

(MAAE 7, 140, 38) 


The cosmic semantics of stone as the augury of a new order 
was also connected with the symbolism of stone as a cultic, 
cosmic pillar supporting Axis Mundi, analogously to Egyptian 
obelisks expressing the solar cult. In Talmudic folklore, as well 
asin Greek, Arabic and Indian beliefs, this stone was regarded as 
the primordial substance for the creation of the world. Accord- 
ing to one version of this myth God threw it into the sea, 
according to another — he screened the open abyss of waters of 
chaos with it, filling the space of entire universe with himself.*° 
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The complex figure of a cock — a symbolic representation of 
fire as a solar sign — was essential to the semantics of the time of 
nadir. It comprised another element of marginality, too: the 
equivalent acoustic signal of the sound of a bell, associated in 
a folk riddle with the cock (Folf Pzl 117, 466). This symbolic 
equivalence is based on a simple analogy: a cock’s crowing turns 
a wicked spirit into pitch (Kolb 21, 191); to nullify a vampire’s 
power, to change him into tar, one should reach a belfry and set 
its bell into motion (Kolb 21, 149). This associational complex 
displays a wide spectrum of functions of this solar bird, too: as 
a signal of diurnal temporality (of the beginning and end of 
phases of dies naturalis), as an apotropaic object warding off 
demons and neutralizing the consequences of their charms, the 
appelative and creative (fertility) functions, communication with 
a divinity, etc.37 Pre-Christian mental patterns coincided here 
with the Christian system of meanings to strengthen the original 
symbolism. This context makes obvious the prophetic properties 
of this bird — gifted with the power of perceiving what is hidden, 
ic. ghosts and death (Gaj Kwl 94). This bird’s power of 
divination is combined with an unfailing sense of time (Folf Pzl 
271, 1230; the cock’s crowing foretells the change of time - Nkp 
2, 99, 11). A new day began always after the triple repetition of 
the cock’s crowing between midnight and daybreak, correspond- 
ing to enchanting light and life (in Polish folk dialects it was 
called piejak - ZWAK 2, 3; in Russian piet’ — to sing, pietuch 
— a cock; these names emphasized the analogy between its 
singing and incantation). Triadic repetition of the signal, like the 
triple utterance of an incantation, opened earthly gates for the 
solar divinity. Hence its mysterious, unexpected voice between 
sunset and midnight was a sign of the world turned upside down: 
it foreboded death (MAAE 11,70) or change of weather (ZWAK 
2, 134). After midnight it functioned as a vector of life. Folk 
records highlight also the pragmatic function of the cock: an 
emblem of order and activity (Kolb 34, 166), the nocturnal clock 
— parallel to the diurnal clock of the sun: 


cocks, used to natural order, cry at midnight: “A drunkard comes!” 
and others respond: “Catch him!”’ They know that one who loiters on 
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his way home at midnight is not a good farmer but an inebriate who 
returns from the village inn and deserves to be taught an explicit moral 


lesson imprinted on his back. 
(Kolb 19, 204) 


The phase of night constitutes ambivalence of centrality and 
liminality. It is the final link in the closed diurnal-nocturnal 
cycle, in the circle of time permanently returning to its proto- 
-source — as creation started with the center.38 Emphasis on its 
satanic nature, the change of its traditional moral semantics, 
resulted, however, from expansion of the Christian doctrine, 
which transformed the ambivalent time of the center into the 
univocal formation of evil. Verbal and non-verbal texts of 
folklore discussed here display magico-religious syncretism, 
clearly reflect these transformations and document both their 
direction and ethnic peculiarities. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


NATURAL MARKERS OF ORGANIZATION 
OF TIME AND THE FOLKLORIC VISION 
OF TEMPORAL ARTIFACTS 


The segmentation and semanticizing of time into four principal 
stages of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle, determined by alternation 
of light and darkness, constituted the essence of folk experience 
of temporality. Subordination to the rhythm of nature, adap- 
tation of the rhythm of human activity to it, did not require 
precise time measurement. However, the folkloric clock was 
based not only on natural signs but also on the related rhythm of 
religious practices (horae inaequales — canonical hours), whose 
impact upon folk temporal mentality and time-reckoning was 
crucial. Church bells, announcing intervals of uncertain or 
extraordinary time (prayer) regulated the entire life of a village 
community. By tolling successive canonical hours, they paved 
the way for more precise division of the diurnal-nocturnal cycle, 
for rendering the passage of time in terms of hours. The 
atomization of time, splitting it into hours, quarters, minutes 
(Latin minutus means “miniature,” “‘small’’) belonged to an 
alien cultural code — that of mechanical civilization. Clocks 
constituted its fetish and symbol: they separated time from 
human events, created an illusion about the existence of an 
independent world of mathematically measured and isolated 
sequences. Organic, cumulative time was contrary to the mecha- 
nical one.” Both coexisted in social practice, in everyday life: the 
time of church bells harmonized with the mechanical clock and 
the natural time reckoned from the observation of celestial 
bodies or the behavior of animals. This symbiosis is reflected for 
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example in defining the middle stage of the day according to the 
tolling of the noontide Angelus bell — see folk materials from the 
region of Krakéw in southern Poland (Wisla 5, 633). And 
evidence from the area of Olkusz near Krakow presents the 
traditional shepherd clock: 


to learn whether it is already the noon, a shepherd grasps both ends of 
his whip alternately with his right and left hand, saying: 

A duck 

A drake 

Noon 

Not evening. 
If the final word coincides with seizing the end opposite to whipstock 
it is 12 o’clock, otherwise it is not yet. 

(ZWAK 10, 253) 


Such observation of the length of shadows and of the position 
of the sun in the sky supplied approximate temporal orientation. 
It also had magical significance: the number four connoted 
fullness, completeness, solar cultic images — echoed in the 
example quoted in the rhymed formula based on enumeration 
and contrast, in mythical-solar symbolism of the duck? (see 
Wisla 4, 387). At night, natural temporal orientation resulted 
from observation of positions of the morning star and the 
evening star in the sky (for example the evening star lowers after 
midnight — Glad Wiedz 190; the morning star rises at 6 a. m. in 
winter — Glad Wiedz 133) and of the constellations of Virgo, 
Orion and the Big Dipper.* 

Rough natural time orientation was reflected in the proverb 
“Stomach is the best clock” (Nkp 1, 207, 13), highlighting the 
adjustment of the physiological rhythm of people and animals to 
the natural rhythm: for instance the biggest meal of the day came 
at noon, fullness of time (see chapter VI). Kolberg maintained that 


A peasant is not conversant with clock, does not have one at home. 
He reckons day-time by the position of the sun and by his wish to eat, 
and night-time — by the crowing of the cocks (the first, the second and 
the third) [...] and by the position of the morning star, Pleiades and 
Orion. In such practical terms he can excellently designate the time of 
daybreak. 

(Kolb 46, 462-3) 
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Insensitivity to time, disregard of chronometric precision and 
conventional denotation of small time units — peculiar to folk 
mentality — were reflected for example in folk songs and tales 
recording beliefs. J. Jagielto noticed that in folk ballads phases of 
the night and the motif of road functioned as a general indication 
of time, and not as its concrete measurement. Hence the phrasal 
clusters “‘at night at midnight at one a. m. / at two a. m./ at three 
a.m. /at four a. m. / at seven a. m., etc.” were conventional signs 
of a lover’s arrival.5 They also displayed a typical folk tendency 
towards periphrastic designation of time: as intensification of 
the depth of night, i.e. clear perception of the chronometric time 
as artifact. Its imprecise indication was caused also by awareness 
of its superhuman, mysterious, alien origin, which made it 
assume the abstract, mathematical segmentation of merely 
quantitative sequence, not diversified qualitatively (the night 
= stopped time). These temporal clusters could be connected 
with denotation of the nocturnal time in terms of the crowing of 
the cocks: its chronometric significance translated into hours 
was not the same everywhere. According to K. Moszynski, in 
some Slavic areas this was partly due to disregarding the 
midnight crowing of the cock (I), and commencing time- 
-reckoning with the crowing of the second cock (II), as illustrated 
by the following table: 


Great Russia I midnight II before daybreak III daybreak 
The region of 12a.m. II 3 a. m. III daybreak 
Smoletisk (in 

Great Russia) 

Polesie 2-3 a. m. II 3-5 a. m. 

tzeczyckie 

(formerly in 

eastern Poland, 

now in the borderland 

between Ukraine and 

Byelorussia) 

Huculszezyzna I noon I] 2-3 a. m. IL] before daybreak 
(in East Carpathians) 

Little Poland I noon Ill a.m. Il] about 3 a. m. 
(south-eastern Poland) 

The region of I about 11 pm. IJ 1 a. m. II] about 3 a. m. 
Witebsk (in 

Great Russia) 

Dalmatia I 2-3 a. m. II 34 a.m. Ill daybreak 
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In such cases, the qualitative significance of a temporal phase 
mattered, and not its quantitative, mathematical placement on 
the circle of time. 

The characteristics of temporal artifacts are most conspicuous 
in conceptualization of the hour. This temporal unit was 
incorporated into the system of folk mentality by means of 
biblical patterns: both the actualizing ones from The Old 
Testament and those from The New Testament which primarily 
locate in time the events of the History of Salvation — Christ’s 
hour® (see for example Matt 26, 45; Mark 14, 41; Luke 22, 53; 
John 7, 30; 8, 20; 12, 23). According to St. John, 


all Christ’s actions are taken in view of the definite moment — the 
hour for which he arrived. He regards it as the time of fulfilment of his 
mission. It is of definitive importance: each moment in Christ’s life is 
subordinated to this hour and day, understood with reference to 
them.” 


According to The Holy Bible, “‘it is yet for a time appointed” 
(Dan 11, 35) constituted by the eschatological hour — the final 
time of absolute fullness, and the messianic hour of the Passion 
and the Resurrection, of completion of Christ’s salvatory 
design.* Folk mentality highlighted especially the eschatological 
dimension of this hour, directly connected with the imperative to 
fulfil the ultimate rite of passage: death is sure to come, but its 
day and hour are uncertain (Nkp 2, 456, 86; Wis/a 15, 762). The 
biblical prototype of such sayings (“Watch therefore, for ye 
know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man 
cometh” — Matt 25, 13) explicitly preaches the essential necessity 
of being ready at every moment of one’s life for one’s final 
passage when the last hour comes (see the proverb in Nkp 1, 695, 
16, and its biblical counterpart: “it is enough, the hour is come; 
behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners” 
— Mark 14, 41). Dynamic synecdochical expressions “the hour 
has come/comes/is coming” reflect the archaic system of desig- 
nation of time based on the principle of pars pro toto. In 
Christianity it was defined by the idea of solarized God, in 
metonymical relation with the folk, anthropomorphized vision 
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of the sun traversing the sky. The face of a clock is a counterpart 
of the face of the sun, as demonstrated by an Old Polish clock: 
with every hour struck, it threw out a golden ball, to be later put 
back into its mechanism.° 

Folkloric realization of the principle of pars pro toto (revealing 
lack of chronometric consciousness) is manifest in numerous 
texts of folk songs, and, especially, proverbs. Their verbal 
micro-structures comprise temporal micro-structures measured 
by various time scales, denoting various qualities, diversified 
quantitatively. Their materialization is determined not by the 
clock time measurement but by human activity, states, situations 
and values immanent in the two-dimensional global image of the 
world constructed upon the mythical opposition of light and 
darkness, good and evil. The folkloric notions of time and hour 
are equivalent, have the same attributes: hours do not recur but 
flow like water (Nkp 1, 694, 7). Under definite circumstances, 
hours, like time, may accelerate or decelerate, metaphorically 
(psychologically) grow shorter or longer: 

— according to a moral qualifier: an hour spent with an evil 
man is like an age (Nkp 1, 381, 100); a whole day is enjoyable 
with a good man, whereas even an hour is unpleasant with an evil 
one (Nkp 1, 456, 73); one does not count hours in good company 
(Nkp 2, 111, 4); 

— according to a situational qualifier: waiting decelerates 
hours, waiting-time is the longest (Nkp 1, 365, 18); for an ill and 
a waiting person an hour becomes a year or an era (Nkp 1, 694, 
3); good weather, early hours and young age pass quickly (Lud 9, 
368); an hour of happiness and a lifetime of distress (Nkp 3, 572, 
5; Kolb 16, 152); one does not count hours for a drink and a girl 
(Nkp 3, 396, 1); an hour does not strike for a happy man, i.e. 
happy people do not reckon time (Nkp 3, 388, 5); every hour and 
every doctor shorten human life (implied mistrust of medicine 
and trust in folk-medicine — Kolb 60, 6). 


According to the Christian conception of the world, God is the 
Lord of time, he rules human fate: 
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Oh! God, my only God, 

Shorten the hours of my life, 

Let me, miserable, not live any more, 

As I do not have a boy-friend. 
(ZWAK 2, 83, 100) 


The notion of hour frequently assumed a metaphorical- 
-metonymical meaning, identified with a moment, a short period 
of time, close or insignificant: a guest notices more in an hour 
than a host in a year in the house (Nkp 1, 719, 74); he has got only 
one hour of life (Nkp 3, 459, 125); his hours are already 
numbered (Nkp 1, 694, 9); a hungry person is not interested in 
the actual hour (Wisla 15, 212). Conceiving the hour as 
a conventional temporal unit, abstract, equivalent to a moment, 
to the present, acquired proper meaning in view of the symbolic 
experience of time originating in the overall conception of the 
world (see foregoing argument). 

The dichotomy of forces unfavorable and favorable for man 
gave birth to folk beliefs in evil and good hours: 


Evil hours and minutes are extremely important in folk life. The 
infant or animal born or separated from its mother then is reared badly, 
withers or becomes invalid. The corn sowed, reaped or harvested then 
brings poor yield, makes sick both people and domestic animals which 
are fed on it. The animal, food or commodity bought then fails to be 
a profitable transaction and has to be sold quickly, lest it fades away or 
spoils. Evil hours and minutes are the period of power of sorcerers and 
sorceresses over people, domestic animals and objects. In such time 
bewitching eyes cause death, disability, illness or destruction to people, 
dumb creatures and corn. Wicked planets and stars approach to exert 
their sinister influence then. 

Lucky hours are contrary to the unlucky ones. Therefore a peasant 
usually begins his work or sacrifice, saying: “O Lord, let me 
commence in a good hour!” 

(Kolb 48, 279; see also Wista 6, 161; Lud 22, 58) 


The following record emphasizes such a start was of fun- 
damental importance for human existence: 


The happy or unhappy course and conlusion of each endeavor or 
action depends principally upon a good or evil hour of its beginning. 
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Our sources of pleasure and all good should be carefully protected 

from a glance of an evil eye, as even the sincerest friend may 

involuntarily destroy or bewitch everything with a fatal look. 
(Kolb 40, 53) 


The system of magic safeguards comprising formulae for 
charming the time of beginning (see chapter IV) is echoed in 
Polish ethnographic-folkloric records of clearly Christian ori- 
gin.!° In the region of Kielce (in central Poland) peasants start 
working in their fields with the following words: Jesus Christ, 
send happiness in a lucky hour, the Trinity bless our actions 
(ZWAK 3, 6). The successful completion of any endeavor was 
a happy hour and originated in such magic safeguard (ZW AK 2, 
98, 132). Curing was efficacious, bringing rebirth, if performed 
in a happy hour (a sickness was death’s messenger — MAAE 8, 
113). This time was created through the evocation of the biblical 


paradigm: 


Happy was the day of Jesus’s birth. Happy was the hour when the 
Virgin gave birth to her Son. I wish the hour of my exorcizing this 
erysipelas is equally happy: not by my might, but by the power and 
help of God, Our Lady and All Saints. 

(Wista 10, 705) 


The principle of strengthening the impact of such complex 
magic acts through repeating the kernel phrase five times (see 
also the evocation of Jesus’s five wounds) is illustrated by 
a Silesian exorcism, applying in its initial part the cosmogonic 
formula of creation in God’s name.!! Allusion to the Passion 
and the Resurrection increases the effectiveness of this magic: 
the time of Resurrection constituted the happy hour, the 
foundation of Christianity; it ensured the successful completion 
of such an act. 

The conception of evil and good hours interestingly il- 
luminates traditional morality and ethical principles, defined, 
too, by the time of beginning — the absolute and only deter- 
minant of all. For example, it was believed that if one was born in 
a certain hour everything was shaped acording to his/her wishes, 
and those born in another special hour stole all their lives, even 
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contrary to their intentions (Kolb 33, 140, 5). According to 
Christian doctrine, deviations from norms (not evil!) originated 
not in one’s disposition but were sent from outside, designed 
without one’s will to be for ever, as one’s constant feature. Thus, 
they were connected not with damnation but with man’s 
unhappy fate, with unpleasant but natural ailment, which is 
impossible to eradicate but has to be borne, tolerated (Kolb 34, 
161). This applied to other casts of the soul unfavorable for the 
enivronment, too, for example to evil and bewitching eyes — as 
evidenced by the following memorate from the beginning of the 
XIXth century from the area of Losice (near Warszawa): 


peasants had, however, an efficacious cure against him [the old man] 
— on having seen him, they uttered the following formula: 

Salt, clod 

With evil eyes! 

And this protected them from his evil spells. According to his 
assurances, his glance at a tree in an unhappy hour would certainly 
wither it. Butif the old man always remembers this formula and says it 
when looking at something, no harm would be made. 

(Kolb 34, 145-6) 


Under the influence of Christian ethics, the evil hour has also 
become a sign of condemnation of departures from norms 
regulating relationships within a community, especially those 
defined by the sacrament of Matrimony: 


Unhappy was the hour, 
When a wife was beating her husband. 
She was hitting him on the head 
And made him obedient. 
(Kolb 18, 167, 296) 


The peculiar logic of temporal determinism was manifest in 
other circumstances as well. It was a natural way to justify life 
failures: 

Oh, it was an evil hour, 

Oh, when we were born, 

Oh, it was even worse, 

Oh, when we were getting married. 
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Oh, we married neither for money, 
Oh, nor for love, 
Oh, our marriage originated, 
Oh, in curse and cry. 
(Kolb 46, 217, 337) 


It also provided an explanation of natural phenomenna, for 
example in aetiological tales about the creation of the cuckoo 
—a girl which cuckooed in an evil hour changed into this bird 
(ZWAK 14, 206 — T 2522A Kukulka «A cuckoo») — or about 
man’s transformation into raven (MAAE 11, 70, 84). 

Pejorative semantics of the evil hour were synonymous with 
those of the black/dark hour (in accordance with the fundamen- 
tal mythical opposition of darkness and light). The black hour 
denoted the adverse, critical time of man’s everyday existence, 
hence the proverbs: To accumulate goods for a black hour (Nkp 
1, 694, 13); His/her dark hour came (Kolb 8, 265); There is 
a black hour in everybody’s life (Wisfa 12, 313). “Piggish’’ was 
another epithet qualifying the hour: e.g. ‘‘piggish” hour possess- 
ed him/her (Wis/la 9, 407), ic. anger or lechery dominated 
him/her. This was an abnormal state, too, but was it socially 
censurable for destroying the established harmony? Wrath was 
a reaction to disturbed balance, and swearing - a verbal 
manifestation of this emotional state — aimed at restoration of 
the former order.1? A curse was more effective when uttered in 
an evil hour (Kolb 7, 346), or rather in an evil minute: 


Curses are in force only for minutes, because if they were longer, 
nobody would probably remain alive in this world. When laid in an 
appropriate minute, they cause immense sufferings. Even the most 
horrible ones used to perfectly come true in such moments. 

(Kolb 33, 110, 6; examples — 29-32) 


Invectives were addressed to supernatural forces. Those in 
more recent Polish folk texts were made, like complex magic acts 
of witch-doctoring, in God’s name.!3 On the other hand, in 
archaic structures preserved among Eastern Slavs, originating in 
pre-Christian times, the Black God, Diw, Diwo was the pagan 
harassing and castigating deity. People said: “Sztob tebe czorny 
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Boh ubil! [I wish you were killed by the Black God] — sztoby na 
tebe czorna hodyna pryszla! [I wish your black hour came] — zeby 
na tebe czorny diw pryszol [I wish your black god arrived]”’ (Kolb 
33, 29). 

The black hour was the counterpart of hell on earth: it 
emphasized prehistoric temporal semantics conveyed in terms of 
profit and loss. It was disclosed in events of human life 
determined not by the clock regularly striking hours, but in 
periods of time marked favorably or unfavorably: 


Illness may be brought about by evil eyes, an evil wish, exasperation 
and hatred. There are such unhappy moments in the day in which each 
desire expressed irritatingly must come true. One will get harmed even 
when retracing the footprints of the cursing person. 

(ZWAK 15, 275) 


This leads to articulation of the most archaic characteristics of 
time in traditional culture, preserved in magical folklore: the 
time as plasmatic fluidity, fortunate and unfortunate, perma- 
nently ambivalent.!* This context makes clear the meaning of 
playful questions about time which do not really ask for time: 


Q: What time is it? 

Al: A spring has broken (Kolb 23, 217); 

A2: It got off one and got on another (Nkp 1, 694, 11); 

A3: A spring has broken and went to a market in Staniszyn (Nkp 1, 
694, 11); 

A4: Identical as yesterday at the same time (Nkp 1, 694, 11); 

AS: The same as yesterday (Nkp 1, 694, 11); 

A6: Fifteen minutes for a quarter (Nkp 1, 694, 11). 


In terms of logic, the formulas of ritualistic communication 
evoked here indicate incoherent communication, non-existent 
dialogue. Like greeting and farewell formulae (see chapters IV 
and V), they reveal a system of encoding mental operations 
— peculiar to traditional culture, defined by L. Lévy-Bruhl as 
“alogical logic.” It primarily aimed not at informativeness (as its 
grammatical construction of interrogation would suggest) but at 
acceptablity (active participation in discourse, community of 
goals),’* which consisted in designing and enchanting good 
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time, creating a safe temporal space for further discourse. These 
questions disclosed the intention towards the addressee, too: 
they constituted the opening formula (see A. van Gennep/E. 
Leach diagram), initiating man’s overt, total, all-embracing 
dialogue with the cosmos and favorable and harmful forces. The 
answer was superficially jocose, but its deep structure referred to 
this total dialogue, to another kind of order: absurd, grotesque, 
as alien to peasants as the mechanism of clock measuring exact 
time, and the need to possess it. Questions about time consti- 
tuted a form of etiquette, ritualized behavior: they formed a link 
in the great dialogue (projection of good time), emphasized the 
artifact nature of atomization of time. The mechanical time, 
alien to the human organism and its functions, assimilated to the 
natural temporal order only superficially, conventionally. The 
rhythm of social activity, as already noticed, determined the 
segmentation of time without the precise denotation of its units. 
Such was also the nature of common ways of measuring the 
passage of time, for example by the length of prayers (derived 
from the medieval monastic tradition):!° 
In colloquial speech, a prayer (i.e. a period of saying it) was a unit 
of calculation of time. A Ruthenian prayer was slightly longer 
because of their drawl and a greater number of syllables to pronounce. 
Similarly, a Ruthenian month (which terminated 12 days later) 
seemed to last longer than a Latin one. To designate a short while the 
phrase “in a moment” was used, and somewhat longer — “in two 


moments.” 
(Kolb 33, 110) 


The term of burning a candle was another unit of time- 
-reckoning widespread in Europe (e.g. used in lamp clocks in the 
XVIIth century). It had been applied in ancient Egypt, Babylo- 
nia and China and was transmitted to European folklore 
through the Church.” In folk songs it functioned as a device of 
calculating nocturnal time: 


Three candles had been burnt, 
until they agreed, 
and the fourth was finishing to burn, 


hen they went to bed. 
Mii enn nge a (Kolb 4, 32, 162) 
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The pragmatic sense was here dominated by the magico- 
-religious function of candlelight (fire — see chapter II). 

Temporal artifacts (an element of folk experience of time) 
emphasize sociocultural determinants of the folk diurnal-noc- 
turnal cycle.!® Its segments did not exist objectively, beyond the 
sphere of human social activity. They constituted a frame 
comprising various interrelated temporal rhythms (events). 
Myths and rituals (dramatized, dialogic forms of myths) created 
a homogeneous system of co-ordinates of sociocultural time, 
made man’s activity meaningful, ensured cosmic and human 
order (i.e. circulation of times), guaranteed life. 
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CONCLUSION 


The consciousness of diurnal-nocturnal temporality outlined in 
the foregoing argument was reconstructed mainly from the 
XIXth and XXth century ethnographic-folkloric sources; it 
displays elements of the magico-religious outlook characteristic 
of this stage of development of folk culture. Its conception of the 
world, gods and people, as well as their intercommunication was 
defined by Christian philosophy, gnosiology and axiology, 
which dominated and essentially transformed the pre-Christian 
model. The nature of this change was determined principally by 
the idea of ethical dualism, the foundation of universal harmony: 
it situated human time (its active and passive aspects) within the 
ethically polarized Christian conceptual network. However, its 
conspicuous primitive, archaic layer created ambivalence and 
incongruity between pre-Christian and Christian visions. In the 
realm of day-night cycle it pertained mostly to negative evalua- 
tion of the nocturnal time. But this was contradicted for instance 
by magic practices, which were mainly good charms (warding off 
illness, exciting love, securing a good yield, etc.). Thus, the night 
could not be univocally an evil time. In archaic consciousness it 
was not the worse but the stronger side of the day/night 
opposition, it had immense cosmic power. The night was the 
most appropriate time for the re-creation of most significant 
pagan ritualistic texts and behaviors (see origin myths; the 
Ukrainian word svit means both “daybreak” and “world”). The 
night was not an evil time but the ambivalent time of peculiar 
magic: not only harmful but also favorable, as the falling 
darkness protected people, shut off evil (intrigues, hatred, 
wicked glances). Such folkloric-pagan conception of the night 
was clearly contrary to the Christian night based on the formula 
of opening, of liberating the elements and powers dangerous to 
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people. Christian interpretation of the time of charms became 
a feature of the ritual addressing of dark, impure forces within 
the realm of magic. In their archaic form these forces were not 
inherently impure: they were auspicious under circumstances of 
appropriate contact of This World (the living) in its cosmic 
dialogue with the Other World (the dead). The folk figure of the 
devil, either well-disposed or ill-disposed to people, preserved 
this archaic ambivalence. 

In view of this archaic, equivocal nature of time (see also the 
symbolism of fire), the time of day, light, of daily human activity, 
had plasmatic structure, too. It has been preserved most clearly 
in the folklore of Eastern Slavs in a series of magical utterances 
assuming various shapes depending on circumstances: as forms 
of etiquette — in ordinary everyday existence; as texts-amulets 
(obieriegi) — in case of change of activity or state, or a magic act 
performed in a situation of conflict.! Public, generally-known 
magic safeguards against every possible danger were rooted in 
beliefs.2, They revealed a fundamental principle of existence: 
man’s awareness of rules of behavior appropriate to a definite 
configuration of space-time. Their absence, or rather weak 
articulation in Polish folkloric-ethnographic sources (except for 
the forms of etiquette of liminal phases of the diurnal-nocturnal 
cycle, discussed heretofore) proves both the effectiveness of 
processes of Christianization, replacement of traditional pagan 
formulae with prayers to God and Saints, and the peculiarity of 
the Polish folk outlook in the Slavic context. This also discloses 
a deficiency of the XIXth century ethnography underrating 
human individualized psychosocial expression within a definite 
framework (the necessity of individualized forms of magic 
safeguard against dangers). This tendency was fully realized 
especially in the realm of magic folklore (visions of a good day, 
as well as of longer periods of time) and appreciated only by 
contemporary collectors of folklore (e.g. F. Kotula). 

Everyday temporal structures constitute invariables of cosmic 
organization, reveal mainly universals: a coherent image of the 
world constructed from organized complex systems. In this 
multi-level hierarchy, the vertical imago mundi, the man was 
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a mediator, a co-ordinating link.? His permanent dialogue (both 
verbal and non-verbal, in tripartite communication with the 
other and the object) guaranteed and reinforced natural har- 
mony, which he regarded as his superior and mainstay. The rules 
of such intercommunication (communication chain), based 
upon fundamental principles of dialogue and parallelism, were 
constant, like its aim — the archaic ideal of fullness of life. It 
turned all forms of psychosocial expression into struggle: not 
against the ethical “holy evil” but against the pragmatic “holy 
harm.” 
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Kolb 25 
Kolb 26 
Kolb 31 
Kolb 33 
Kolb 34 
Kolb 40 
Kolb 42 
Kolb 46 
Kolb 48 
Kolb 55 
Kolb 60 
Kot Fso 


Jezyka polskiego, vol. 5, Warszawa: E. Lubowski, 


1912 

O. Kolberg: Dziela wszystkie [DWOK], Wroctaw: 
Ludowa Spotdzielnia Wydawnicza — Panstwowe 
Wydawnictwo Muzyczne, 1961- 

t. 2 Sandomierskie 
t. 3 Kujawy cz. I 

t. 4 Kujawy cz. II 
t. 5 Krakowskie cz. 
t. 6 Krakowskie cz. II 
t. 7 Krakowskie cz. III 
t. 8 Krakowskie cz. IV 
t. 9 Wielkie Ksiestwo Poznanskie cz. I 
t. 10 Wielkie Ksigstwo Poznanskie cz. II 
t. 11 Wielkie Ksigstwo Poznanskie cz. III 
t. 12 Wielkie Ksiestwo Poznanskie cz. IV 
t. 13 Wielkie Ksigstwo Poznanskie cz. V 
t. 14 Wielkie Ksigstwo Poznanskie cz. VI 
t. 15 Wielkie Ksigstwo Poznanskie cz. VII 
t. 16 Lubelskie cz. I 
t. 17 Lubelskie cz. II 
t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


. 18 Kieleckie cz. I 

. 19 Kieleckie cz. II 

. 21 Radomskie cz. II 

. 23 Kaliskie cz. | 

. 25 Mazowsze cz. II 

. 26 Mazowsze cz. III 

. 31 Pokucie cz. III 

. 33 Chetmskie cz. I 

. 34 Chetmskie cz. II 

. 40 Mazury Pruskie 

. 42 Mazowsze cz. VII 

. 46 Kaliskie i Sieradzkie 

. 48 Tarnowsko-Rzeszowskie 

. 55 Rus Karpacka cz. II 

. 60 Przystowia 

F. Kotula: Folklor stowny osobliwy Lasowiakéw, 
Rzeszowiakéw i Podgérzan, Lublin: Wydawnictwo 
Lubelskie, 1969 
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Kot Znp 


Krzyz Pbl 


Lor Kasz 
Lud 
MAAE 


Mag etik 


Majk Wz 


Mit huc 


Mosz KIS 


Nkp 


Nyr Kar 


Obieriegi 


Ol Pies 


PA 


F. Kotula: Znaki przeszlosci. Odchodzqace slady 
zatrzymaé w pamieci, Introduction C. Hernas, 
Warszawa: Ludowa Spdtdzielnia Wydwnicza, 
1976 

J. Krzyzanowski: Polska bajka ludowa w ukladzie 
systematycznym, vols. 1-2, Wroctaw: Ossolineum, 
1962-63. 

F. Lorentz, T. Lehr-Sptawinski: Kaszubi. Kultura 
ludowa i jezyk, Torun: Instytut Baltycki, 1934 
Lud. Rocznik Polskiego Towarzystwa Ludoznaw- 
czego, 1895- 

Materialy Antropologiczno-Archeologiczne i Etno- 
graficzne, vols. 1-14, Krakow: 1896-1919 
““Magiczeskij etikiet,” in Uczebnyje zadanija po 
kursu ‘‘Ustnoje narodnoje poeticzeskoje tworczest- 
wo. ” Tradicyonnaja krestianskaja magija, ed. S. B. 
Adoniewa, O. W. Owczynnikowa, Sankt-Peters- 
burg: Sankt-Pietierburgskij Gosudarstwiennyj 
Uniwiersitiet, 1992 

L. N. Majkow: Wielikorusskije zaklinanija, Sankt- 
-Petersburg: 1869 

Mitologia huculska. Opowiesci Huculéw z Zabiego, 
Holow, Jaworowa, Rostok i Berwinkowej, ed. U. 
Kalita, B. Bracha, Lublin: Oficyna Wydawnicza 
P.W. Sw. Mikotaja, 1992 

K. Moszynski: Kultura ludowa Stowian, vols. 1-2, 
Warszawa: Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1967-1968 

Nowa ksiega przystow i wyrazen przyslowiowych 
polskich, ed. J. Krzyzanowski, Warszawa: Panst- 
wowy Instytut Wydawniczy, 1969-1973 

S. Nyrkowski: Karnawal dziadowski: piesni wed- 
rownych Spiewakow (XIX-XX w.), Introduction J. 
Krzyzanowski, Warszawa: Ludowa Spotdzielnia 
Wydawnicza, 1977 

“Obieriegi na son,” in Uczebnyje zadanija po kursu 
“Ustnoje narodnoje poeticzeskoje tworczestwo. ’ 
Tradicyonnaja kriestianskaja magija, ed. S. B. Ado- 
niewa, O. W. Owczynnikowa, Sankt-Petersburg: 
Sankt-Pietierburgskij Gosudarstwiennyj Uniwier- 
sitiet, 1992 

A. Oleszezuk: Piesni ludowe z Podlasia, Wroctaw: 
Polskie Towarzystwo Ludoznaweze, 1965 
Archives of Polesie Institute of Slavic and Balkan 
Studies Russian Academy of Sciences (RAN) 
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Pawt Zeb 
PES 

Piet KdPRz 
Pomier Mop 
Rzes Ol 
Sied] Spk 
Sim Gad 
Skor Sf 
Sok Chopl 
Szpet Nab 
Swiet Ln 
Was Jag 
Winog Zo 


Wisla 
Zar Stg 


Zbor mz 
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— J. Pawtowska: “Z etnografii badan nad kultura 
ludnosci wiejskiej Dolnego Slaska,” Zycie i Mysi, 
1966, no. 12 

— Polesskij etnolingwisticzeskij sbornik. Materialy 
i issledowanija, Moskwa: Nauka, 1983 

— C. Pietkiewicz: “Kultura duchowa Polesia Rzeczy- 
ckiego,”’ Prace Etnologiczne, 1938, no. 4 

—E. W. Pomierancewa: “Miezetniczeskaja ob- 
szczonst’ powierij i byliczek o potudnice,” in 
Stawianskij i batkanskij folktor, Moskwa: Nauka, 
1978 

— J. U. Rzesinski: “Olbrom i Nida. Duma z powiesci 
ludu wiejskiego,” Pszczélka Krakowska, 1820, vol. 
3 


— J. Siedlecki: Spiewnik koScielny, Krakow: Instytut 
Wydawniczy Ksiezy Misjonarzy “Nasza Przy- 
szios¢,”” 1987 

— D. Simonides, J. Ligeza: Gadka za gadkq. 300 
podan, bajek i anegdot z Gérnego Slaska, Katowice: 
“Slask,”’ 1973 

—§. Skorupka: Stownik frazeologiczny jezyka 

polskiego, vol. 1, Warszawa: Wiedza Powszechna, 

1989 

K. Sokdot Charakterystyka oleskich podan 

ludowych, Opole: 1971, manuscript, Department of 

Folkloristics University of Opole : 

— Nabozenstwo do Czternastu Swietych 
Wspomozycieli, ed. S. Szpetnar, Krakow: Powscia- 
gliwos¢ i Praca, 1932 

— J. Swietek: Lud nadrabski (od Gdowa po Bochnie). 
Obraz etnograficzny, Krakow: Akademia Umiejet- 
nosci, 1893 

— Z. Wasilewski: Jagodne (wies w powiecie tukows- 
kim, gmina Dabie). Zarys etnograficzny, Warsza- 
wa: E. Skiwski, 1889 

— N. Winogradow: “Zagowory, obieriegi, spasitiel- 
nyje molitwy i procz,” Zywaja Starina, 1907, nos. 
1-4 

— Wisfa. Miesigcznik geograficzno-etnograficany, 
vols. 1-19, Warszawa: 1887-1905 

— Slaskie teksty gwarowe, ed. A. Zareba, Krakow: 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1961 

— Zhornik za narodni zywot i obiczaje jugnich 
Slawena, vols. 1-22, Zagreb: 1896-1917 
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ZWAK — Zbiér Wiadomosci do Antropologii Krajowe/, vols. 
: 1-18, Krakow: 1877-1895 
Zyw Star — Zywaja Starina, Sankt-Petersburg: 1890-1917 


In identification of quotations and references to periodicals the first 
number denotes a volume, the second — (a) page(s), the third — the number 
of a text. 


The Holy Bible 


The Old Testament: 


Gen — Genesis 

Ex — Exodus 

Lev — Leviticus 
Deu — Deuteronomy 
Kings — | Kings 

Neh — Nehemiah 
Tb — Tobit 

Job — Job 

Ps — Psalms 

Eccl — Ecclesiastes 
S Sol — Song of Solomon 
Is — Isaiah 

Dan — Daniel 


The New Testament: 


Matt — Matthew 
Mark — Mark 

Luke — Luke 

J — John 

Acts — The Acts 
Rom — Romans 

2 Cor — 2 Corinthians 
Col — Colossians 
Rev — Revelation 


All biblical references concern the following editions: The Holy Bible. 
Containing the Old and New Testaments. Authorized King James Version 
(London: Collins’ Clear-Type Press, 1957); The New English Bible with the 
Apocrypha, Oxford University Press - Cambridge University Press, 1970 
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